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PREFACE. 


@ AKLUYT, a Prebendary of Brif- 
tol, in 1584, in writing the “Barly 
Hiftory of Maritime Enterprife,” 
” conferred a great boon on all fuc- 
ceeding hiftorians ; but it muft be allowed that, 
occafionally, he took great liberties with the 
text of his authorities. 

His errors have been followed to a greater 
or leffer extent, by our principal naval writers, 
who were moft of them content to accept his 
authority without the trouble of further fearch. 

Thus the three or more voyages of Cabot 
are jumbled together in Ramufio’s ftatement 
altered by Hakluyt, and again by his copyifts, 
leaving the whole a contradictory and bewilder- 
ing puzzle to all who read the differing ftate- | 
ments. 

The writer has felt that the recent difcovery | 
in the “ Bibliothéque Imperial” of a map of 


Vili 
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Cabot, dated 1544, gives a key to the enigma, 
and the following pages attempt to define the 
feparate voyages, the object and refults of 
each, from a careful analyfis of all the evidence 


| at command. 


Still, had Biddle’s memoir of Sebaftian 
Cabot (a.p. 1831) been written in a concifer 
and clearer ftyle, with lefs of petulance and 
hypercriticifm, the probabilities are that this 
attempt would never have been made. 

His work is full of hiftoric refearch, and 
has done good fervice; the writer has drawn 
largely from his materials, and defires to ac- 
knowledge the obligation. 

Differing widely from him on fome points, 
it is but right to add that the author’s conclu- 
fions have been mainly arrived at through 
evidence which was not known to be in exitft- 
ence thirty years fince. 

This additional evidence created a defire to 
clear the character of a fellow-citizen, and to 
place him in his proper pofition before the 
world. 

For that Cabot was really a great man, few 
or none who read thefe pages will difpute. 
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Nor does his greatnefs arife from the mere 
accident of difcovery. What he found he 
fought for, or, at all events, its equivalent ; 
whilft his whole life manifefts a perfiftent, 
energetic determination to attain a given ob- 
ject; combined with a capacious power of in- 
telleét, which enabled him to grafp, determine, 
explain, and apply problems in fcience that 
his contemporaries underftood not. 

In him was the proverb verified: ‘Seeft 
thou a man diligent in bufinefs? he fhall 
ftand before kings; he fhall not ftand before 
mean men.” ‘The haughty grandees of Spain 
owned him as their peer, whilft the nobleft 
blood of England held office under him. 

The man who could not only come out un- 
{cathed from the hotbed of tyranny, licentious 
cruelty, and debafing fuperftition which Spain 
and the Spanifh poffeffions in America openly 


difplayed in that age, but could pen thofe | 


prudent, wife, and pious inftruétions which he 
gave to the men whom he felected and em- 
ployed, muft ever be entitled to the epithet of 
a great man. 

What he did for his country, its commerce 
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and its fhipping, the following pages will in 
fome meafure indicate. 

Though his duft lies in an unknown and 
unhonoured grave, and his ftatue graces neither 
palace nor city, if this work fhould clear for 
him a niche in the memory of his countrymen, 
it will be by them fpeedily filled, for 


“A good man’s deeds are his beft monument; ” 


And Sebaftian Cabot will henceforth have a 
home in every Englifh heart, as well as in that 
of the great nation who dwell in the land which 
he firft difcovered, and which ought at this day, 
inftead of America, to be called Cabotia. 
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LIFE OF SEBASTIAN CABOT. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Fifteenth Century a time of awakening and difcovery. 
Printing acceffory to, and a quickener of, Maritime 
energy. Firft beginning of the Oriental trade, until its 
abforption by the Venetians. 


(N_ Ge 


ZN HE clofing decades of the fifteenth 
Ci 528 century form one of the turning 
points of the world’s hiftory. 

Darknefs had covered the earth, 
and thick darknefs had mantled around its 
people ; but now it began to feel the folid land; 
to emerge from the mire of ignorance and fu- 
perftition in which it had long been floundering, 
and to difcern, though as yet but dimly, in the 
grey dawning light, the mifty path of its future 
travel. 


Printing, 
15th Cen- 
tury. 
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That mighty difcovery, printing, was like a 
new creation, and God’s fiat, “ Light BE!” 
was as potent in the world of intellect as it 
erft was in the world of matter. 

The buried treafure of the ancients was 
now exhumed; the garnered ftore of the 
gathered wifdom of the bygone ages, hitherto 
inacceflible, was unlocked, and the living feed, 
fcattered over the globe, gladdened its inha- 


bitants, enlarging and enriching their minds, | 


and was hailed with rapture by all who 
valued learning. 

The early printers were either {cholars them- 
felves, or they kept learned men in their em- 
ployment to revife and correct each fheet as it 
came from the prefs. 

Hence, books were at firft luxuries in which 
only popes, emperors, and kings could in- 
dulge, 

The firft object of the printers was rather to 
diffufe the accumulated learning of the patt, 
than to difcover and develope new mines of 
intelle& in the living age; earneftly they fet 
themfelves to the tafk of refcuing the fcattered 
manufcripts of the orators, hiftorians, poets 
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and philofophers of Greece and Rome from 
oblivion; and foon placed thefe beyond the 
rifk of extinction from negleé& or ignorant 
carelefinefs. 

As foon as the princes and public libraries, 
&c., were fupplied, the craving defires of men 
of letters, but of limited means, elicited cheaper 
editions, which reduced at once the coftly and 
cumbrous folio to the compact neat octavo or 
duodecimo. 

Very foon the printer found there was a 
market for his wares in the Univerfities, large 
towns, and amongft at leaft a portion of the 
country gentry and clergy, who conftantly de- 
manded cheaper editions of the early claffics. 

This demand opened, widened, and deepened 
the fountains of literature. Scholarly printers, 
like Aldus, no longer waited for the approving 
nod of pope, emperor, or cardinal, ere they 
began to print; and with a regular and 
increafing demand, fervile dependence on great 
patrons died out. 

Brought now into collifion with the mighty 
dead, the living intelle& hitherto ‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” began to germinate ; 


Great de- 
mand for 
books. 


| 5 : 
| Reformation, 
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thoughts, vague and undefined, which had been 
floating about in their own minds, ftudents 
found had prefented themfelves, perhaps in a 
different phafe, to others; or the ftudy of books, 
gave to them the proof that had been wanting 
in their own experience, and forthwith, as 
Minerva fprung ready armed from the head 
of Jove, the theorem was complete and they 
rufhed into print. 

Then daring, praétical men arofe, who 
reduced the theory to practice, and amidft a 
multitude, doubtlefs, of ftillborn failures, the 


| world was conftantly aroufed by the tidings of 


fome new and brilliant fuccefs. 
Coincident with the difcovery of the new 


| art, and running parallel with its progrefs, if 


not heading and leading it, came the doctrines 
of the Reformation, which proclaimed the 


| Bible as the all-fufficient and only infallible 


teacher of man. 

This, meeting a felt want, and promifing to 
fill an aching, empty void in the human heart, 
at once created a clamorous demand for the 
word of God. 

The Dame Partingtons of the day ftrove in 
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vain to ftem the tide; buying up the early 


tomes and burning them, they unwittingly ad- | 


vertifed and found capital for new and more 
correct editions, fo that in feventy-four years, 
from A.D. 1526 to a.D. 1600, we had in Eng- 
land alone 326 editions of the Bible, or parts 
of the Bible, printed, and thefe were not a tithe 
of the whole, for the preffes of Europe were 
teeming with the {criptures. 

Printing had no inconfiderable influence on 
the pioneers of geographical difcovery. 


They found that Diodorus Siculus defcribed _ 


certain Carthaginian failors who had voyaged 


through the pillars of Hercules into the At-. | 


lantic Ocean, and there difcovered a country 


which furnifhed all the neceffaries and con- | 


veniences of life. 


That the Phoenicians, Greeks and Satafpes | 


the Perfian, had coafted Africa, whilft Par- 
menides had, ages on ages before, divided the 
earth into zones. 

That Ptolemy, in the fecond century, had 
applied geometrical principles to the conftruc- 


tion of maps, the different projections of the | 


fphere, and had alfo diftributed the places of 


| Bible, num- 
| bers printed 
in England. 


| Geographical 
difcovery fti- 
mulated. 


Ptolemy. 
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Early terrors 
of Naviga- 
tion. 


Iceland. 


the earth according to their feveral latitudes 
and longitudes, 

Well fatisfied that the earth was a fphere, 
they fought a fhort cut to Cathay, or the Eaft 
Indies, undeterred though not unappalled, by 
the real or imaginary dangers which they fup- 
pofed to be in the way; for the early geo- 
graphers had pictured the Occident as the 
home of demons of horrid form, and their 


| maps briftled with figures which, in that fuper- 


ftitious age, were enough to terrify all but a 
few true-hearted noble minds. 

Thefe, rifing themfelves above the fear of 
{piritual hobgoblins, had not only to calm the 
terrors of their followers and encourage the 


| timid, but alfo to devife plans for overcoming 


the real phyfical dangers which befet their un- 
known pathway. 

Iceland (then {pelt Ifland) had been known 
and was a place of trade for Briftol merchants. 
Columbus vifited it and failed into a high 
northern latitude ere he fought employment 
with Spain; but, between it and the long- 
fought defired haven, floated huge fields or 
towering bergs of ice, which deterred the timid 
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or hindered the ambitious mariner, who fought 
to get to the eaft by failing due wett. 

The central zone was equally well guarded 
by what is now known as the Sarguffum Sea, 


a vaft belt of floating feaweed which covers an | 


extent of ocean equal in fize to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 


The fouth-weft and north-weft feemed alone | 
to afford a folution of the difficulty, and to offer | 


a fhorter road to the attainment of their object. 


Let us briefly confider how the oriental trade — 


had grown and been carried on. 

From before the eighth century Conftanti- 
nople had drawn rich ftores from the Indies, 
and that metropolis of the eaftern empire had, 


notwithftanding the difadvantages attendant on | 


a long and perilous overland route for this 
traffic, acquired and retained the pofition of 
thé opulent mart for the produce of Cathay. 


Antioch and Tyre, whofe fhips coafted along | 


the fhores of the Perfian Gulf and the Red 
Sea, fuccefsfully competed for their fhare in 
the riches of the Orient. 


When the Croifaders, on their way to the | 


Holy Land, viewed the magnificence and {plen- 


Conftan- 
tinople, feat 
| of the Indian | 
trade. 


| Venice and 
Genoa take 
to the trade, 


Egyptian tri- 


ute, 
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dour which Conftantinople and the other cities 
that they captured had attained through being 
the channels for the trade, they fet to work to 
learn the arts and to fathom the policy of their 


_ inhabitants: they traced the fources of their 
_ wealth, and as long as they held any poft in 


| the country they encouraged this long-efta- 
_ blithed commerce. 
Keen-fighted praétical men, fuch as the | 


Venetians and Genoefe traders and merchants 
were, whofe country had been benefited and 
their large wealth amaffed by thefe holy wars, 
gradually crept into, and ere long engroffed 
nearly the whole of this Indian trade. 
Precious commodities of fmall bulk, as 


_ cloves, nutmegs, pearls and diamonds, were 
_ long carried via the Perfian Gulf, Buffora and 


| Bagdad, to fome port on the Mediterranean ; 


whilft more bulky goods came by the Red 
Sea and through Alexandria. 

Conftant robberies by the land route and a 
heavy tribute by the fea, levied in Egypt, kept 
the prices fo high, that it is really wonderful 
how buyers could be found; neverthelefs the 
demand fteadily increafed. 
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The wily Mohammedans took care to keep 
the producer and confumer afunder; no Chrif- 
tian was allowed to pafs through their countries 
to trade direct with the Indies ; (by the general 
term Indies, will be underftood all the iflands 
and countries eaft of the Perfian Gulf). 

By-and-by came the dreadful incurfions of 
the Tartars, under “ Jenghis Khan,” who broke 
up the power of the Mohammedans. 

Through the thus fcattered tribes an adven- 
turous brave Venetian, Marco Paulo by name, 
in the thirteenth century reached Bengal, Gu- 
zerat, China and Pekin; vifited Java, Ceylon, 
and Malabar; to all of which he gave the 
names they now bear ; he mentions alfo, though 
he did not vifit it, the Ifle of Zipangri, moft 
probably a part of Japan. 

The difcovery of thefe immenfe regions, 
hitherto unvifited, of mythical extent, the 
fabulous accounts of their wealth, furnifhed 
room for fpeculation and ftimulated adventure. 

The trade fteadily increafed for two cen- 
turies. Then came the irruption of the Sara- 
cens, and, finally, their capture of Conftanti- 
nople in 1453 a.D., which at once threw the 


Tartar incur- 
fions, 


Marco 

Paulo’s tra- 
vels. He re- 
turned, A.D. 
1291, im- 
menfely rich. 
See Ifaacfon’s 
S¢ Saturni 
Ephemerides,” 
A.D, 1633. 


Saracens take 
Conftanti- 
nople, 


IO 
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Genoa crip- 
pled, A. D. 


1453. 


whole trade into the hands of the Venetians, 
through the forefight with which they had 


_ fecured a road by a treaty with Egypt in 


14.25, A.D. 

Their great rivals, the Genoefe, had culti- 
vated the trade with Greece and Conftantinople, 
getting their fupplies thence, and having large 
eftablifhments there; but they were now driven 
from thefe poffeffions by the Turks, and fo 
thoroughly humbled that they could no longer 
contend with the Queen of the Adriatic. 


CHAPTER II. 


Venetian policy; growth in riches; caufes of her decay. 
Reputed difcovery of Brazil in a.v. 1460, by a citizen 
of Nuremberg. Columbus. Fohn Cabot’s advent in 
England; fettlement at Briftols probable fite of his 
homes poffibility of his having been an Englifoman ; 
acquires his citizenfbip in Venice in a.v, 14763 
Sebaftian born in Briftol about 1472, a.v. Henry VIL.s 
Jirft Charter to the family. 


=\ HE crafty Venetians did not, like 
) their predeceffors, drain Europe 
of its gold and filver to pay for 
* the commodities they bought, but, 
purchafing of the merchants in Egypt and 
Syria, they paid them by barter ; taking to 
them the produce of Europe in exchange, and 
thus making a profit both ways. 

Venice now became the emporium for In- 
dian goods, and attained fuch power and 
fplendour as never before, or feldom fince, 


Venetian 
policy. 
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Splendour of 
Venice. 


belonged to any European ftate; their mag- 
nificent houfes, rich furniture, profufion of 
plate, and elegance of living, furpaffed concep- 


| tion. 


Nor was this mere oftentatious difplay, but 
the natural refult of fuccefsful induftry, which, 
having with eafe acquired wealth, chofe to en- 
joy it in fplendour. 

To carry on the trade the nobles and rich | 
merchants lent their moneys, at a good rate of 
intereft, in the eleventh century getting 20 per 
cent., and even down to the fifteenth they made 
regularly their 12 per cent. on fuch tranf- 
actions. 

In addition to the commerce thus opened 
up, and now monopolized by Venice, fhe, all 
but fingle-handed, withftood on the feaboard 
the advance of the encroaching, invading 
Saracens or Turks, not only repaying her 
expenfes, but enriching herfelf with the fpoils 
of the cities fhe captured. 

Tapeftries which Grecian dames, like Pe- 
nelope, had woven, were ruthlefsly torn from 
the walls; Damafcene blades, richly inlaid 
yataghans, paintings, and fculpture, found 
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their way to Venice, and the city laboured 
under a plethora of wealth. 

At laft, about a.p. 1470, the tide of vic- 
tory feemed to turn; the Turks entered and 
overran Dalmatia and Auftria, carrying away 
5000 captives; laid wafte Bofnia, Styria, 
Carinthia, took Capha, Taurica, Cherfom- 
refus, doing very great damage to the Vene- 
tian territories, fo that in 1478 the Republic 
was glad to make peace. 

Two years after this Venice joined the 
Florentines in a war againft the Pope, in 
which, in two years, fhe fpent 600,000 
crowns. 

Wars and rumours of war in quick fuccef- 
fion follow, until we are not furprifed to find 
the Turk again overrunning her territories, 
and taking 4000 of her people captive on one 
occafion. 

Lepanto, Medona, Crotone, Pilas and 
Ciffeum fuccumbed before the invader; the 
Saracen found firm footing in Italy, and Ve- 
nice was again glad to make peace with 
Bajazat. 

Meanwhile two heavier blows than even 


Turks fuc- 
cefsful. 


A.D. 1§¢2. 
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De Gama 
doubles the 
Cape. 


Behem. 


thefe expenfive wars, were being dealt to the 
queenly city. We take the fecond of thefe 
firtt. 

After a tedious courfe of voyages, Vafco 
de Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and coafted fuccefsfully the weftern fhores of 
Africa, reaching Calicut, on the Malabar 
coaft, on the 24th May, 1498, a. pD. 

Loading his fhip with the produce of that 
country, and of the more remote regions which 
he found there, he efcaped a multitude of 
dangers, and returned fafely to Portugal. 

Here he had a moft gracious reception, and 
the king at once fecured by papal bull the 
fole right to trade with the new lands thus 
vifited, which were, in fact, treated as new 
difcoveries by Portugal. 

This was a mortal ftab to the trade of 
Venice, from which it never recovered. 

The other blow, though in reality firft 
ftruck, was more flow, but even more certain, 
and juft as fatal in its operation. 

As long fince as a. D. 1460 (fo the archives 
of Nuremberg ftate) one of their citizens, 
Martin Behem by name, had failed in queft 


Sebaftian Cabot. 


a) 


of the mythical land difcovered in the Atlantic 
by the Carthaginians. 

He reached Madeira, and founding a colony 
of Flemings there was by the king of Portugal 
made governor of Fayal, and in 1484, in 
fhips provided by the king, he, it is faid, dif- 
covered Brazil, and even the ftraits now known 
by the name of Magellan. 

His own letters, a terreftrial globe, and 
charts of the lands thus difcovered, are faid to 
have been depofited in 1492, and are till 
preferved in the archives of his native city. 
Hartman Schedl, and Petreus Matreus, 
writing two years before the difcoveries of 
Columbus, confirm this. It would be ex- 
ceedingly interefting to have this verified, but 
our decided opinion is that he merely drew on 
his map the theory which Columbus after- 
wards practically carried out, and we very 
much doubt the correétnefs of the date 1460. 
This chart is faid to have determined Magellan 
in the courfe he purfued. 

Authors agree that Columbus had fome in- 
formation refpecting the weftern fhores, though 
they all {peak very vaguely as to its fource; 


Globe and 
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Weft. 
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now if this Behem was governor of Fayal dur- 


| ing the feveral voyages Columbus made to the 


Madeiras, the myftery is, we think, explained. 

Nor does it detraét from the honours due to 
Columbus, for Behem does not feem to have 
thought that he had found more than an 
ifland, and that not one of the rich Indies fo 
ardently defiderated. 

Columbus, when at laft he got a chance, 
took a more northerly courfe than Behem ; 
and whilft he really found iflands—and very 
rich ones—even he never dreamt of a conti- 
nent fo near at hand, of which, be it remem- 


| bered, he never faw the fhores until Auguft 


1498, A.D. 
This difcovery of the central part of Ame- 


' rica put Spain into poffeffion of immenfe | 


treafures, which were gradually diffufed over 
Europe. 
Thefe ftimulated the induftry of other na- 


| tions, and made them exert themfelves in fuch 


a way as foon to leffen the demand for the 
Eaftern goods through the expenfive channel 
of Venice, 

There a gradual decline of trade had, from 


Sebaftian Cabot. 


Y: 


the middle of the century, neceflitated a more 
diftant fearch for cuftomers. ‘If the moun- 
tain would not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
muft go to the mountain.” 

From this caufe, probably, about 1460 or 
1470, John Cabot, who it is exprefsly faid 
**came to London to follow the trade of mer- 
chandize,” found his way to Briftol, the fecond 
city in the kingdom, and containing, as we 
fhall by-and-by fee, at leaft fome congenial 
and brotherly adventurous {fpirits. 

In this city, not being allowed, by exifting 
jealous charters, which prefcribed that no 
ftranger tradefman fhould dwell in or tarry in 
the town for the fale of his wares beyond forty 
days, he could find no refting place. 

He would moft likely then fettle in the 
fuburb neareft to the town and fhipping. 
Thofe on the north and weft were already 
occupied by the Jews (Jacob’s Wells and 
Stonebridge), between whom and the Vene- 
tians there was no congeniality of feeling. 


The eaftern fuburb lay too far from the | 


river, fo that there was only the fouthern 
left; and Langmead and Lokeings Croft, now 


John Cabot 
fettles at 
Briftol. 
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Cathay, a 
Briftol 
fuburb. 


Tradition 
fays Sebaftian 
was born 
here. 


Eden, fol. 
255. 


known as Cathay, running right up under the 
very fhadow of old St. Mary Redcliffe Church, 
would, to the foreigner, compelled to live and 
trade outfide the bounds of the city, offer the 
moft convenient fite. 

Doubtlefs, other Venetians traded here alfo, 
and their goods being moftly from Cathay, as 
the Indies were called, we may fairly fuppofe 


| gave the locality the defignation which it bears 


to this day. 

Here then it is probable John Cabot fettled 
(and traded), having for a fhort period as a 
near neighbour, on the other fide of the church, 
the famous William Canynge. May we not 
conjecture alfo that the wealthy Englifh mer- 
chant and the rich Venetian trader ftruck hands 
at many a bargain, and drank not a few tank- 
ards of fpiced Canary together? Somewhere 
in this locality his two younger fons, Sebaftian 
and Sanétus, were born; for though we know 
what Sebaftian is reported to have told Con- 
tarini, the plain fimple words of his utterance to 
R. Eden are fo natural and truthful, that we at 
once accept them, and will deal with the other 
ftatement elfewhere. Eden fays, then (fol. 255): 


Sebaftian Cabot. 
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ug 


‘¢ Sebaftian Cabot told me that he was borne 


carried with his father to Venice, and fo re- 
turned agayne into England with his father 
after certayne years, whereby he was thought 
to have been born in Venice.” 

Here we have the queftion fettled more 
than three hundred years fince, on the higheft 
authority, as to the city of his birth; the date 
is not fo eafily fixed, different writers placing 
it from about A.D. 1474 to A.D. 1477. 


We are much inclined, for feveral reafons, 


to adopt the firft date as the neareft the truth. 
Richard Eden, in his ‘‘ Decades of the New 
World,” &c. (a.p. 1555), {peaking of him as one 
knowing him intimately, does fo in language 
which implies great age. One chapter has for 
its title, “‘ Lykewyfe of the vyages of that 


woorthy man, Sebaftian Cabote, yat lyvynge,” © 


&c. But the matter is now, we think, fatif- 
factorily fettled by Rawdon Brown’s “ Vene- 


Eden’s * De- 


: eoee | cades,” 255. 
in Bryftowe, and that at iiij yeare ould he was | 


| * Venetian 


tian Calendar,” taken from the Archives of | 


Venice, where, under date of Auguft 11, 
1472, is a privilege conferring the rights of 
citizenfhip on Aloife Fontano, of Bergame, 


Calendar.”’ 
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and a fupplementary memorandum, purport- 
ing that fixteen other privileges, of later date, 
had been conceded to various individuals, in- 
cluding one to John Cabot, thus: ‘Simile 
| privilegium factum fuit Johanni Caboot fub 
_ duce fupra fcripto, a.p. 1476.” 

Under date March 29, 1476, we find a 
decree of the Senate, “ That a privilege of 
citizenfhip, within and without, be made for 
John Cabot, as ufual, for a refidence of fifteen 
years. Ayes, 149. Noes,o. Neutral, 0.” 

This proves John to have been in Venice 
in 1476, Sebaftian fays that he was four years 
old when taken there, which places his birth in 
1472. If, however, John arrived in Venice and 
fued outa patentin a.p.1472, which was notcom- 
| pleted until 14.76, when he was again leaving— 

and the two entries may mean this—this would 
| then placeSebaftian’s birth as early as a.p. 1468. 

However, the proof feems conclufive that 
| he was at the leaft twenty-three years of age 


| at the date of the firft patent of 1495, and 


| confequently was twenty-five at the failing of 
the expedition and the landing on the Ame- 
rican continent in 1497. 
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This removes an objection which fome have 
hazarded as to Sebaftian’s extreme youth, and 


the improbability of his being employed in fo | 


hazardous a work. 

We muft remember alfo that Venice and 
Genoa largely fupplied us with failors as well 
as fhips, and all Sebaftian’s after life proved 
that he was the peer of Columbus himfelf in 
the {cience of navigation, and his moft worthy 


fucceflor in the office of Grand Pilot to the | 


Court of Spain. 


Such a manhood would have had a promif- | 


ing youth; the future feaman muft have been 
plainly difcoverable between the age of feven- 
teen and twenty-five—the two extremes given 
as to his age at the date of the firft voyage. 
What countryman originally was John Ca- 
bot? As we have feen, he only becomes a 
Venetian citizen in 1476. Was old John 
Stow right in calling him a Genoefe, or was 
he after all an Englifhman, who for fome fer- 


vice had this honour conferred upon him, even | 


as William Gold had? For aught that ap- 


pears to the contrary, he himfelf might have | 
| Englith ad- 


been born in Briftol; and not many years 


| Trained with 


firft rate {ai- 
lors. 


What coun- 
tryman was 
John Cabot? 


Wm. Gold, 
fee “ Vene- 
tian Calen- 
dar,” a brave 


venturer, 


age, 


Ze 
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fince we are affured there were feveral deeds 
in the muniment cheft of St. Thomas, in this 
city, of Henry VII.’s reign, which were at- 


| tefted by fome of that name. Unfortunately, 


and though moft diligent fearch has been made 
after them, it has been hitherto unfuccefsful. 
Ere we leave this part of the fubject, let us 


_obferve, that in the firft patent the name 


of his youngeft brother, Sanétus, is alfo men- 
tioned. This, we think, affords ftrong cor- 
roboration, if not abfolute proof, that the age 
of Sebaftian was greater than many of his 
biographers have fuppofed, for it is not very 
likely that a minor’s name would be affociated 


_ in a King’s patent. 


Bred as a 
thorough 
feaman. 


Further, though it is faid of him that he 
returned, when a youth, from Venice to Eng- 
land, it is nowhere faid that this patent of 
1495 was granted immediately on his arrival ; 
he may probably have been here for years. 

“« His early voyages foftered in him a love 
for the fea, and from boyhood he was inftructed 
in all the known branches of navigation; he 
thus became an apt {cholar in the profeffion 


| he loved, and made feveral fhort trips to fea, 
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in order to acquire a practical as well as theo- 
retical knowledge.” 

At the probable period of his return to his 
native place, Europe was ringing with the dif- 
coveries of Columbus, and Henry VII., full 
of chagrin that through his own parfimony 
and delay he had loft the prize which Spain 
had won, had concluded a treaty with Den- 
mark, by which he could pour into Iceland 
(Ifland) all kinds of clothing, provifions or 
other commodities, without let or hindrance, 
evidently (and probably by the elder Cabot’s 
advice) aiming to make it a fort of half-way 
houfe in the north-weft road to Cathay. 

Sebaftian Cabot, full of enthufiafm, does 
full juftice to the mafter-mind of the feas; 
and {peaking of the difcoveries of Columbus, 
fays: ‘All men with great admiration affirm 
it to be more divine than human: the fame 
and report thereof increafed in my heart a 
great flame and defire to attempt fome notable 
thing.” 

And being, Stow fays, ‘‘expert with know- 
ledge of the circuit of the world, and the 
iflands of the fame, as by his charts and other 
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of the fame 
of Columbus. 
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Henry V1.’s 
firft Charter 
to the Cabot 
family for 
five fhips. 


reafonable demonftrations he fhowed, caufed 
the King to man and victual a fhip,” &c. 

The charter fhows this to have been an 
error. The rich Venetian merchant and his 
fons were to find the fhip and bear all ex- 
penfes, the wily king ftipulating for one-fifth 
of the gains, without any rifk whatever. 

The patent runs thus :— 

** Henry, by the grace of God, &c. &c. 

‘Be it known to all, that we have given 
and granted, and by thefe prefents do give and 
grant, to our well-beloved John Cabot, citizen 
of Venice, to Lewis, Sebaftian, and Sandus, 
fons of the faid John, and to their heirs and 
deputies, full and free authority, leave and 
power, to fail to all parts, countries and feas of 
the Haft, of the Weft, and of the North, 
under our banners and enfigns, with five fhips, 
of what burthen or quality foever they be, and 
as many mariners and men as they will take 
with them in the faid fhips, upon their own 
proper cofts and charges, to feek out, difcover 
and find, whatfoever Ifles, Countries, Regions 
or Provinces of the Heathen and Infidels, 
whatfoever they be, and in whatfoever part of 
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the world which before this time have been 
unknown to all Chriftians, We have granted 
to them and every of them and their deputies, 
and have given them our licenfe, to fet up our 
banners and enfigns in every village, town, 
caftle, ifle or mainland, of them newly found ; 
and that the faid John and his fons and their 
heirs may fubdue, occupy and poffefs all fuch 
towns, cities, &c. by them found, which they 
can fubdue, occupy and poffefs as our vaflals 
and lieutenants, getting to us the rule, title 
and jurifdiction of the faid villages, towns, &c. 

*¢ Yet fo that the faid John and his fons and 
their heirs, of all the fruits, profits and com- 
modities growing from fuch navigation, fhall 
be held and bound to pay to us, in wares or 
money, the fifth part of the capital gain fo 
gotten for every their voyage, as often as they 
fhall arrive at our port of Briftol (at which 
port they fhall be obliged only to arrive), de- 
ducting all manner of neceffary cofts and 
charges by them made: we giving and grant- 
ing unto them and their heirs and deputies 
that they fhall be free from all payments of 
cuftoms on all fuch merchandize they hall 


To conquer, 
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bring with them from the places fo newly 
found. 
None other «¢ And moreover we have given and granted 


rade thi- : ; : 
abe to them and their heirs and deputies that all 


conical the firm land, iflands, villages, towns, &c. 
wopw: they fhall chance to find, may not, without 
licenfe of the faid John Cabot and his fons, be 
fo frequented and vifited, under pain of lofing 
their fhips and all the goods of them who 
fhall prefume to fail to the places fo found. 

«¢ Willing, and commanding ftrictly all and 
fingular our fubjects, as well on land as on 
fea, to give good affiftance to the faid John 


The Cabots | and his fons and deputies, and that as well in 
find the | : yaiits . ‘ 
money. | arming and furnifhing their fhips and veffels 


as in provifion of food and buying victuals for 
their money, and all other things by them to 
be provided neceffary for the faid navigation, 
they do give them all their favours and affift- 
ance. 

« Witnefs myfelf at Weftminfter, 5th March, 
in the eleventh year of our reign, or 1495 A.D.” 
As the civil year began on March 25th this 
would be really in the year 14.96 a.p., one year 
only before the expedition failed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Hypothetical voyage of the Cabots, in 1474 A.D., previous 
to the Charter of Henry  fupported by Sebaftian Cabot’s 
Map, publifoed 154.4, now in Paris: reafons which 
Strengthen this view. State of England, and of Briftol, 
at the period of the Charter. 


of Henry VII., which is generally 
fuppofed to have preceded the dif- 
covery. A contrary theory has 
been broached, and is upheld by Harris, Pin- 
kerton, Barrow, and others; viz., that the 
Cabots had, from their own private refources, 
failed weftward, and, difcovering the land, re- 
turned hattily, and, by their reprefentations in- 
duced the king to grant them this patent. The 
two firft named write as follows :— 

« But the year before that patent was granted, 
viz., in 1494, John Cabot, with his fon Sebaf- 
tian, had failed from Briftol upon difcovery, 


Theory of 
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voyage. 
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1744. 
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and had actually feen the continent of New- 
foundland, to which they gave the name of 
‘ Prima Vifta,’ or firft feen. And on the 24th 


of June in the fame year, he went on fhore on 


_ an ifland, which, becaufe it was difcovered on 


that day, he called ‘St. John’s;’ and of this 
ifland he reported very truly that the foil was 
barren, that it yielded little, and that the people 
wear bearfkin clothes and were armed with 
bows, arrows, pikes, darts, wooden clubs, and 
flings; but that the coaft abounded with fith, 
and upon this report of his, the before-men- 
tioned patent of March 5, 1496, was granted.” 
Herein is the record of all the voyages mud- 
dled up in one ftatement. 

Barrow fays, “there is no poflible way of 
reconciling the various accounts but by fup- 
pofing John Cabot to have made one voyage, 
at leaft, previous to the date of the patent, 
and fome time between that and the date of 
the return of Columbus, either in 1494 or 
1495.” 

Now, the above ftatements agree entirely 
with the infcription on the map of Seb. Cabot 
in the ‘* Bibliotheque Imperial ” of Paris, date 
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1544, publifhed during Cabot’s lifetime, which 
is as follows :— 

“‘Terram hanc olim nobis claufam aperuit 
Johannes Cabotus Venetus, nec non Sebaftianus 
Cabotus ejus filius anno ab orbe redempto, 
1494, die vero 24 Junii hora 5, fub dilucolo 
quam terram primum vifam appellarunt et in- 
fulam quandam ei oppofitam Infulam divi 
Joannis nomindrunt quippe que folemni die 
fefto divi Joannis aperte fuit.” 


This infcription cannot be a miftake in the | 


date, for it is alike in both the Spanith and the 


Latin infcriptions, and it is abundantly evident — 
that the publifher of the map confidered and | 


believed it to be perfectly true that Cabot did 
make this voyage in 1494. Kochhaf alfo notes 
this date in his book as having been feen by 
him on a map of Cabot at Oxford. 

By the courtefy of the officials connected with 
the above admirable library, and the kindnefs of 
R, H. Major, Efq., F.S.A., of the map depart- 
ment, of the Britifh Mufeum, we are enabled 
to give a fac fimile of this precious document ; 
*‘The only engraven copy,” fays Monfieur 
Tafchereau, ‘‘ which is known of the map of 


Only en- 
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Sebaftian Cabot.” If, therefore, this is to be 
depended on, we muft antedate the difcovery 
by three years, and fuppofe, which is probable 
enough, that immediately on Columbus’ return, 
in March, 1493, as foon as the news {pread, it 
fired the ambition of the Cabots, and getting 
ready during the enfuing winter for an adven- 
turous voyage, they ftarted in the early fummer 
of 1494, and difcovered the land at Cape Bre- 
ton on June 24, in that year. 

The above view is perfectly confiftent with 
Sebaftian’s defcription to Ramufio’s friend ; 
nor is it at al] at variance with the wording 
of the firft charter, but rather the contrary. 


«© They were to ‘take five fhips, to fer up 
| our banner and enfigns in every village, town, 


caftle, ifle, or mainland of them newly found.’ 
* * * to trade and pay a fifth of the profits to 
the king.” 

For an uncertain voyage of difcovery, five 
fhips would be needlefs: for trading purpofes 
with a newly-difcovered region as a mutual 
defence, and a politic difplay of power before 
the heathen and infidels we can underftand it. 
Befides, in the Venetian envoy’s letter, written 
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‘after the return from the firft voyage under 
the charter, he is fpoken of as “a man who 
has good fkill in difcovering new iflands ;” a 
retrofpective view, which points back to fome 
difcovery previous to the one juft then made. 

Again, in the “Spanifh State Papers,” vol. 1. 
p. 177, we have corroborative teftimony which 
carries us back actually beyond the date of 
Columbus. Don Pedro de Ayala, a Spanith 
envoy in England, in a letter to his fovereigns 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, dated July 25, 1498, 
fays ‘‘ That the people of Briftol fent out every 
year two or three or four light fhips, caravelas, 
in fearch of the ifland of Brazil and the feven 
cities, according to the fancy of that Italian 
Cabot, and that they have done for the laft 
feven years.” 

Whether the father or the fon was the 
moying fpirit of the enterprife, muft be left 
largely to conjecture; one thing feems to be 
quite certain, Lewis and Sanctus, who are 
named in the patent, did not fail in the fhip ; 
it was either John and Sebaftian, or Sebaftian 
alone, to whom the honour of the difcovery 


belongs. 


“ Venetian 
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This was only 
one year, fee 
page 26, 


“ Venetian 
Calendar.” 


Eraf{mus. 


Though the charter was granted in 1495, 
yet from fome unknown reafon, moft probably 
the difordered ftate of the country, the expe- 
dition did not fet fail until early in the fummer 
of 1497; and then in but one fhip, the now 
famous ‘‘ Matthew,” of and from Briftol. 

It was the cuftom in England (vide the 
“ Venetian Calendar”) to hire mariners by the 
voyage; it is not wonderful then, or even 
matter of furprife to us to find, as we fhall, in 
the courfe of the narrative, that the men were 
in a hurry to return, and wifhed to fhorten 
their perilous fearch as much as poflible. 

Venice acted more wifely, paying her failors 
by the month and inflicting a penalty of 200 
ducats on any captain who hired men by the 
voyage. 

It may help us to a better underftanding of 
the greatnefs of the undertaking, if inftead of 
looking at it from our ftand point in this year 
of grace 1869, we fancy ourfelves living in 
the clofe of the fifteenth century, and, as in a 
panorama, view the varied pictures it prefents 
at that period. 

Erafmus, in his letters, gives us fome pic- 
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ture{que peeps at our anceftor’s life, more 
pungent than pleafant. He fays: ‘The 
Englifh conftrucét their rooms fo as to admit 
of no thorough draft; before I was thirty 
years old, if I flept in a room which had been 
fhut up for months without ventilation, I was 
immediately attacked with fever.” 

It was his opinion (and a moft fenfible one 
it was) that the impure atmofphere of the 
dwellings caufed the deadly peftilence called 
the “‘{weating ficknefs,” which broke out 
about 1486. In Briftol it carried off vaft 
numbers of the inhabitants; both here and all 
over the country, gentle as well as fimple fell 
victims. 

Thofe attacked moftly died in about three 
hours: and many towns loft half their inha- 
bitants, 

Strangers were faid to be free from danger : 
was it, perchance, becaufe of their greater 
perfonal cleanlinefs? for whilft the houfes of 
the Englifh gentry were in the ftate defcribed 
by Erafmus, we cannot conceive that any clafs 


of the community were cleanly in their perfons, | 
Hear what the fcholar from Rotterdam fays: | 


Jortin’s Eraf- 
mus, p. 60, 


MS. Calendars. | 


Evans’ * Hil 
tory of Briftol.” | 


Seyer, vol. ii, 
p- 203, fays,in | 
London two |! 
mayors and 

four aldermen 
died of it. It | 
lafted little 


| 
} 
morethana | 
month. | 
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jortin’s Eraf- 


mus, 


| Capello’s *Ita- | 


lian Relation of 
the Ifland of 
England,” p. 
22. 
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“The dirt, of even the better clafs houfes, is 
abominable; the floors are moftly of clay, 
ftrewed with rufhes; frefh rufhes are periodi- 
cally laid over them, but the old ones remain 


| as a foundation for perhaps twenty years toge- 
| ther, amidft which lies, unmolefted, an ancient 
| collection of beer, greafe, fragments, bones, 


fpittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and every- 
thing nafty !” 

What wonder that in towns crowded with 
fuch homes, peftilence was fo frequent and 


| fo deadly. The fame keen obferver fays 


alfo :— 

«Jt would contribute more to the health of 
the people if they ate and drank lefs, and lived 
more on frefh meat than falt.” 

The city feafts were as magnificent in the 


| days of Henry VII. as they are now, and quite 


as ftupid. Francefco Capello, the Venetian 
ambaflador here in 1502, fays in his relation 


| of England: “ At the Lord Mayor’s banquet 


_ in the Guildhall a thoufand people were feated 


at table, and the dinner lafted four hours!” 
At the fheriffs’ dinner, he {peaks alfo of the 
infinite profufion of victuals, and notices ‘* how 
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punctilioufly they fat in their order, and the 
extraordinary filence of every one.” 

Ibid. p. 22, 


“ They think no greater honour can be con- 
ferred or received, than to invite others to eat 
with them; they would fooner fpend five or 
fix ducats to provide an entertainment for a 
perfon, than a groat to affift him in diftref.” 

“They have alfo,” fays he, ‘‘ the incredible 
courtefy of remaining with their heads un- 
covered, with an admirable grace, whilft they 
talk to each other.” 

Before leaving this part of our fubject we 
will give a bill of the feaft of one of the arch- 
bifhops of the land, originally publifhed in a 
memoir of the Rev. Dr. Standfaft, chaplain to 
Charles I. and rector of Chriftchurch in the 
city of Briftol. The original account was then 
in the Tower of London. 

** George Nevill, brother to the great Earl 
of Warwick, on his inftalment into his arch- 
bifhoprick of York in the year 1470, made a 
feaft for the nobility, gentry and clergy, where | 
he {pent :— | 


300 qrs. of Wheat. 104 ton of Wine. 
300 ton of Ale. I pipe fpiced Wine. 


Briftol ‘ Chro- | 
nicle,” Aug. 9, | 
1760, 
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80 fat Oxen. 400 Woodcocks. 

6 wild Bulls. 4400 Plovers. 

300 Pigs. 100 Curlews. 

1004. Wethers, 100 Quails, 

300 Hogs. 1000 Egrets. 

300 Calves. 1200 Rees,! 

3000 Geefe. 4000 Bucks, Does, and 
3000 Capons. Roebucks, 

100 Peacocks. 155 Hot Venifon patties. 
200 Cranes. 1000 difhes of jellies. 
200 Kids, 4000 Cold Venifon patties. 
2000 Chicken. z000 Hot Cuftards. 
4000 Pigeons. 4000 Cold do. 

4000 Rabbits. 400 Tarts. 

204. Bitterns. 300 Pike. 

4000 Ducks. 300 Bream, 

400 Hernfies. 8 Seals. 

200 Pheafants. 4 Porpulles, 


500 Partridges. 


At this feaft the Earl of Warwick was 
fteward ; the Earl of Bedford, treafurer; the 
Lord Haftings, comptroller ; with many noble 
officers, fervitors. 


1 Rees, Sic. orig. Q, is this the female of the Ruff, 
Ruffs and Reeves? 
“ Her olives with her wyn trees 
Thefe foxes brent with her rees.” 
—Curfon Mundie MSS. 'Trin. Coll. Camb, f. 45. 
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There were 1000 cooks. 
62 kitcheners. 
515 f{cullions.” 

Whether feafting, fuch as above defcribed, 
and a tafte for fuch unctuous delicacies as ‘‘feals 
and porpuffes” be a virtue or not, moft people 
will allow patriotifm to be an undoubted one. 

Our national pride is not a thing of yefterday. 
Erafmus fays: 

‘* Above all things, take care not to cenfure 
or defpife any individual things in the country ; 
the natives are very patriotic, and not without 
reafon.” 

Grocyne, a Briftol man, was one of Erafmus’ 
moft intimate friends in this country, and was 
the firft public profeffor of the Greek tongue 
at Oxon when the great foreigner was there, 
who in his epiftles owns him “pro patrono 
fuo et preceptore.” We may be pretty well fure 
that the Briftol man then, even as now, would 
ftand up for his country, and, “ not without 
reafon.” 

Capello alfo fays: “‘ They think there are 
no other men but themfelves, and no other 
world but England; and whenever they fee a 


oF, 


Erafmus’ 
Letter, 1527. 


Grocyne of 
Briftol. Firft 
public Greek 
Profeffor at 
Oxford. 


Italian relation, 


Stow’s “ Sur- 
vey of Lon- 
don,” ed, 
1633, p. 84. 


Bacon, p. 242. 


; x1ith Henry 
VII. cap. 8. 
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handfome foreigner, they fay he looks like an 
Englifhman.” 

Good, quaint old John Stow, the tailor, who, 
thank God, forfook his profeffion and turned 
antiquary—(though he had, it is faid, in con- 
fequence, to ftand and beg at the church doors 
for his living) fays :— 

“* On feftival days and the vigils of feftival 
days, after the fun-fetting, there were generally 
made bonfires in the ftreets, every man be- 
ftowing wood and labour towards them; the 
wealthier, before their doors, near to thefe 
fires, would fet out tables with fweet bread 
and good drink plentifully ; whereto they would 
invite their neighbours and paffengers alfo, to 
fit and be merry with them in great familiarity, 
praifing God for the benefits beftowed on them.” 

Henry VII. exhibits himfelf repeatedly in 
the character of a royal {windler, on the tefti- 
mony of Lord Bacon; and certainly fome very 
queer laws were in force. 

One, during his reign, enacted that “ Any 
one lending money for a time and taking any- 
thing for the faid loan fhould lofe one half of 
the money he had lent.” 
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Another forbad coin, bullion or jewels, to 
be carried out of the realm above a certain 
fum, and our good friend Erafmus himfelf, 
with his hard-earned and well-won £20 in 
gold, was ftopped at Dover and all his money 
but the allowed fum of fix angels, was taken 
from him. 

It is therefore evident that the capital of the 
country was hoarded. ‘* The king died worth 
£1,800,000, an enormous fum in thofe days.” 


Capello fays again, ‘‘ The vifible wealth of | tralian relation 


the people was the admiration of foreigners 
(it had migrated from Venice by this time, 


| 
| 


| PP» 29, 42. 


| 


1502); the fmall innkeepers ferved you on | 


filver difhes, with filver tankards, and each 
tavern, however humble, would contain £100 
worth of filver plate.” 

In Briftol, vagrants were fet to work in pri- 
fon; thieves were profecuted without mercy ; 
yet never was murder and robbery fo rife be- 
fore or fince. 

The cucking-ftool in the ditch under the 
caftle walls was ufed for fraudulent brewers, 
and difhoneft bakers were dragged through 
the town on a fledge (with their falfe fcales, 


| ** Excerpta 


4th Henry VII. | 
cap. 23. | 


Laycey’s Jor- 
tin, p. 13. 


Bacon, and 


Hiftorica.” 


Seyer’s * His- 
tory of Brifto).? 


Briftol Charter, | 
Edward III. \ 
24th April, 
1347- 
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Briftol: its 


Woods, 


River, 


Commerce, 


Archery 
Ground. 


&c., fufpended over their heads), to be pelted 
as in the pillory. 

The old city was mainly confined to the 
area between the two rivers, and Temple, Tho- 
mas, and Redcliff, which three parifhes were 
bounded by a wall and moat that ran from St. 
John’s Lane, Redcliff Hill, through Portwall 
Lane and Temple Gate to the Tower Harritz. 

All round the city the little hills covered 
with woods came clofe to its gates ; wild deer, 
herded in Clifton Wood, whilft the low marfhy 
lands fkirting the river were frequented by wild 
fowl, 

The tidal waters, innocent of fewage, 
abounded in fifh, amongft which the filvery 
falmon, rolling porpoife, and royal fturgeon, 
held higheft rank. 

“‘ Great fhippes in full fail” were borne on 
the tide right up into the city, and no doubt 
many a bale of rich goods that never paid 
duty to the king went in by night at the quaint 
mullioned windows of the ancient houfes that 
overhung the old bridge. 

From King Street to the Grove was a low 
flat marfh, where ftood the archery butts, to 
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which the citizens and their prentices reforted 
for practice, alfo for running the quintain, 
{word and buckler play, and bowls. The 
graver fort promenaded under the trees of 
College Green, which, reaching to the Car- 
melite Friary on St. Auguftine’s Back (Colfton 
Hall), had few buildings thereon fave the mo- 
naftery, and the Hofpital of the Gaunts: there 
they liftened to the fermon preached from the 
great ftone pulpit under the trees in the green, 
or watched the progrefs the mafons made in 
building the church of St. Auguftine. 

In 1484 a vatt flood inundated the city and 
drowned over 200 men, women and children. 

Great nobles with their feudal retainers or 
friendly neighbours fought pitched battles with 
each other, carelefs as to what the king thought 
or faid. 


One fuch was fought at this period at Nibley | 


Green, where Lord Lifle was flain by Thomas 
Marquis of Berkeley, Earl Marfhal of England, 
whofe next brother, Maurice, afterwards fifth 
earl, had married a daughter of a late mayor 
of Briftol; and fo the Briftol men went out 
and took part in the fight. 


College Green, 


Great flood, 
O&. 15th 
14.84. 


Battle of Nib- 
ley Green, 


Maurice, Lord 
Berkeley, 
marries Philip 
Mead’s daugh- 
ter, who had 
great property 
at Thornbury. 
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Robert Ricart’s 
Calendars. 


He was town 
clerk up to 
1503. 


Wm. Herbert, 
A.D. 1527, 

afterwards Earl 
of Pembroke. 


The corporation, as a body, knew how to 
enjoy themfelves: juft peep into the Compter 
or Tolzey, a kind of open colonnade, called 
alfo the Counter, oppofite the High Crofs (or 
rather, exactly oppofite the prefent Council 
Houfe), where the mayor and fheriff fit daily 
from eight till eleven to hear complaints be- 
tween parties. 

But now it is after dinner, on St. Nicholas’ 
day; they (the corporation) have dined and 
are merry, and while they wait for the coming 
of the bifhop, with whom they are going to 
St. Nicholas to hear evenfong, they amufe 
themfelves by playing at dice, which the worthy 
town clerk, R. Ricart, who tells the ftory, 
fays he furnifhed at a penny the raffle. 

Fancy the learned town clerk handing round 
the fets of dice, and the worthy mayor telling 
the fheriff to keep his eye open and fee that 
the right reverend father does not drop on 
them and catch them in the act. 

Coming from the “ wraftling” with the mayor, 
William Vaughan, who had been fheriff, was 
killed by a hot-headed Welfh nobleman for 
fome fancied flight: perchance he thruft his 
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tradefman form betwixt the wind and his no- 
bility. 

The principal manufactures of the city were 
foap, cloth and blankets, which latter were in- 
vented by the Brothers Blanket, living in 
Tucker Street; where alfo the firft William 
Canning lived, and laid the foundation of the 
family’s wealth as a cloth manufacturer or 
Toucker. 

From the parchments recovered from Chat- 
terton’s mother, and alfo from Barrett the hif- 
torian, by Dr. Glyn, we find that “ Tapetes, 
tefterbed, fheets and feather pillows (mappas, 
table-cloths), manutergia, napkins,” &c. which 
are f{uppofed not to have belonged to perfons of 
the rank of traders, cc. were not uncommon 
in Briftol, and were repeatedly left by will. 

There would feem, therefore, to have been 
more of cleanlinefs and refinement in Britftol 
than Erafmus met with in Oxford and: London. 

Thefe are fome few glimpfes into the focial 
life and times when Cabot’s patent was granted 
and his difcoveries were being made. 


aS 


By Dr. Glyn, 
of Cambridge. 


Luxuries of 
the Briftol 
merchants. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


| Claims of Fobn, and of Sebaftian, feverally fated, as to the 
| honour of being the firft difcoverers. Sebaffian’s por- 
| traits arguments therefroms his maps reafons bafed 
thereon. Hiftoric evidence and opinions. Additional 
reafons given in favour of a previous voyage. The 
land firft difeovered, Nova Scotia, and not Newfound- 
land. The Ifle of St. Fobn, Prince Edwara’s Ifland. 
The voyage of 1497, explored the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the river beyond Quebecs Continent difcovered 
fourteen months before Columbus. Return of the ex- 
pedition. 


Aaa OW arifes the queftion, as John 
Cabot’s name ftands firft in this 
patent of 1495, and that of 1498 
recites his name only, does it necef- 
farily follow that he failed with this firft expe- 
dition, or was he merely the rich merchant 
adventurer, whofe forefight, money and cha- 
racter eftablifhed the adventure and won for it 
the patronage of the mercenary king? 
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Many argue that he ftayed and managed 
the bufinefs at home; certainly Sebaftian gives 
us no hint of his father’s prefence in either 
voyage; but, modeft, gentle and unaffuming, 
as all his life proves him to have been, fpeaks 
of the difcovery ever in the firft perfon and 
in the fingular number. 

Our Englifh hiftorians feem, in this matter, 
to have been entirely led aftray by Hakluyt, 
who, copying from John Stow, perverted the 
text (thinking it was wrong), and placed the 
fkill, talents, and feamanfhip of the fon, to the 
credit of the father. 

This feems to have been done fimply be- 
caufe he found the father’s name firft in the 
patent of 1495, and ftanding alone in the pa- 
tent of 1497, and without the flighteft defign 
on the part of the worthy prebendary to injure 
the fair fame of the fon. 

And juft as if one fheep jump the hedge the 
whole flock follow, fo have nearly all our naval 
hiftorians, copying and enlarging upon Hak- 
luyt, got further and further from the truth ; 
the tale of the three black crows has been veri- 
fied in this cafe. 


Hakluyt, vol. 
iii, p. 9. 


Stow, 1605, 
1631, and 
Hakluyt, vol. 
iii, p. g. 


| and other reafonable 
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Stow, a.p. ed. 1605, pp. 
804, alfo edit. 1631, pp. 
483, fays :—‘ This year Se- 
baftian Gaboto, a Genoas 
fon, born at Briftol, profeff- 
ing himfelf to be expert in 
the knowledge of the circuit 
of the world, and iflands of 
the fame, as by his charts, 
de- 
monftrations he fhewed,” 
&e. &e. 


Now look at the two paflages fide by fide:—— 


Hakluyt, profefling to 
copy this, and giving it as 
his authority, does it thus; 
—*In the 13 year of King 
Henry VII., by means of 
one John Cabot, a Venetian, 
which made himfelf very 
expert, and cunning in 
knowledge of circuit of the 
world, and iflands of the 
fame, as by a fea card, and 
other demonftrations reafon- 
able he fhewed,”’ &c. &c. 


Strange to fay, after making this alteration 
in the text, Hakluyt retains the original title 


of the paffage. 


“A note of Sebaftian Cabot’s - firft dif 


covery of part of the Indies, taken out of 
the latter part of Robert Fabyan’s Chronicle, 
not hitherto printed, which is in the cuftody 
of Mr. John Stow, a diligent preferver of 
antiquities.” 

An unpublifhed treatife of Hakluyt’s, dated 
1584, has recently been difcovered (fee Wood’s 
Maine Hift, Society, 1868), in which he vehe- 
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mently appeals to the Englifh government to 


engage in colonization, and he more than once | Hakluye’s 


affirms that the firft difeovery was made in 
1496, and by Sebaftian Cabot. ‘A great part 
of the continent as well as of the iflands was 
firft difcovered for the king of England by 
Sebaftian Gabote, an Englifhman, born in 
Briftowe, fon of John Gabote, in 1496 ; naye, 
more, Gabote difcovered this large traéte of 
firm lande two yeares before Columbus faw 
any part of the continent.” 

We do not feek to rob John Cabot of a leaf 
of his laurels, or detract from his fame; he 
was the head of the firm, wife and prudent ; 
and no doubt counfelled his fon and entered 
(con amore) into his plans. 

It has never been hinted that all of the fons 
were engaged in this firft voyage, but the pre- 
fumption is as likely that they, his partners, 
would do fo, as that the father, who was now 
getting into the fere and yellow leaf, would 
thus encounter dangers enough to frighten the 
youthful, and daunt the robuft. 

Sir G, Peckham, indeed, as copied by Hak- 
luyt, fays : ‘In the time of the queen’s grand- 


Maine Hift. 
Society, 1868. 


heretofore 
unpublifhed 
treatife, 


John Cabot 
now an old 
man. 


Sir G. Peck- 
ham. 
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Hakluyt, vol. 
iii, p. 165. 


Venetian 
Calendars, 


_ Aug. 24,1497. 
A great dif- 
coverer of new 
iflands previous 
to this, 
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father, Henry VII., of worthy memory, letters 
patent were, by his majefty, granted to Sir John 
Cabota, an Italian; to Lewis, Sebaftian, and 
Sanctus, his three fons, to difcover remote and 
barbarous heathen countries, which difcovery 
was afterwards executed to the ufe of the crown 


of England in the faid king’s time by Sebaftian 


| and Sanctus.” 


The earlieft Englith writers on the fubject, 
as Stow, Willes, Eden, and Sir H. Gilbert, 
mention Sebaftian as the difcoverer; fo alfo 
does Sanuto, the Venetian. 

Thanks to the painftaking and fcholarly 
refearches of Rawdon Brown, we have now, 
from the Venetian archives, irrefragable proof 
that in an expedition from England, under 
the aufpices of King Henry VII. in the year 
1497, the continent was difcovered and taken 
pofleffion of for England. 

The firft notice is under date Auguft 24, 
1497. ‘ Alfo fome months ago his Majefty 
Henry VII. fent out a Venetian, who is a very 
good mariner, and has good frill in difcovering 
new iflands, and he has returned fafe, and has 
found two very large and fertile new iflands ; 
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having likewife difcovered the feven cities, 
400 leagues from England, on the weftern 
paflage. The next fpring his Majefty means 
to fend him with fifteen or twenty fhips.” 
(P..260.,) 

The Venetian envoy would clafs the fon as 
a Venetian. It may mean one or other, or 
both; fo that the above is quite as applicable 
to Sebaftian as to John. 

Where the feven cities, 400 leagues from 
England, or a little more than half way, could 
be, unlefs it was in Iceland, we cannot con- 
jecture. 

But we have confeffedly a harder nut to 
crack in difcovering the letter of Lorenzo Paf- 
qualigo to his brother (p. 262, fame volume), 
who fays: ‘‘ The Venetian, our countryman, 
who went with a fhip from Briftol in queft of 
new iflands, is returned, and fays that 700 
leagues hence he difcovered land, the territory 
of the Grand Cham; he coafted for 300 
leagues, and landed; faw no human beings, 
but he has brought hither to the king certain 
{nares which had been fet to catch game, and 


a needle for making nets; he alfo found fome | 


“ Venetian 
Calendar,” 
p- 260, from 
the ° Sforza 
Archives,” 


Ibid, 


** Venetian 
Calendar,” 
p- 262, from 
*¢Sanuto Dia- 
ries,” vol. i. 


P- 573: 


*¢ Sanuto Dia- 
ries,” entered 
therein Sept. 
11th, 1497, 


written from 


London, Aug. 


23rd, 1497. 
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felled trees, wherefore he fuppofed there were 


_ inhabitants, and returned to his fhip in alarm. 


‘«< He was three months on the voyage, and 
on his return he saw two iflands to ftarboard, 
but would not land, time being precious, as he 
was fhort of provifions. 

“‘ He fays that the tides are flack, and do 


| not flow as they do here. The King of Eng- 


land is much pleafed with this intelligence. 

«¢ The King has promifed that in the fpring 
our countryman fhall have ten fhips, armed to 
his order, and at his requeft has conceded him 
all the prifoners, except fuch as are confined 


| for high treafon, to man his fleet. 


«The King has alfo given him money 
wherewith to amufe himfelf till then, and he 
is now at Briftol with his wife, who is alfo a 


| Venetian, and with his fons. 


‘<< His name is Zuan Cabot, and he is ftyled 
the Great Admiral; vaft honour is paid him ; 
he dreffes in filk, and thefe Englifh run after 
him like mad people, fo that he can enlift as 
many of them as he pleafes, and a number of 
our own. 

“‘ The difcoverer of thefe places planted on 
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his new-found lands a large crofs, with one 
flag of England and another of St. Mark, by 
reafon of his being a Venetian, fo that our 
banner has floated very far afield. 23rd Au- 
guft, 1497.” 

Now the “‘amor patria” is very ftrong here. 
The writer knows John as the head of the 
family and as his countryman, and enlarges on 
his honours and fucceffes, 

It fo happens that we have one little gauge 
to teft the letter by. In the privy purfe ex- 
penfe of Henry VII. Auguft 10, 1497, is an 
entry of the fum paid: ‘*To him who found 
the new ifle, £10,”—a fum perfectly in keep- 
ing with the parfimonious character of the 
King, but utterly infufficient. to keep the 
*¢ Great Admiral, drefled in filk, with his wife 
and family, till the fleet is ready next year at 
Briftol.” 

No doubt the wary Venetian would conceal, 
as Erafmus did, the fmallnefs of the pittance, 
and leave it to be inferred that one more com- 
menfurate had been received. 

If the other particulars of the letter are not 


therefore more correct than we have proved | 


Nicholas’ 
“ Excerpta 
Hiftorica.” 


Layceys 
Erafmus. 


h2 


John Cabot 
and fons, 


Sebaftian an 
active part- 
ner. 


His portrait 
by Holbein, 
fee frontif- 
piece. 


Purchas’ 
“¢ Pilgrims,” 


vol. iii. p. 807. 
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this portion to be, we may yet conceive that 
John Cabot took no active part in the expe- 
dition, and that the aéts and deeds of his fon 
for the trading firm are here recorded as the 


_ aéts of John, the known and refpected head of 


the faid firm. 

At all events, even if John did go, he being 
at that time, wherever born, a regiftered Ve- 
netian citizen, he went for England, and his 


_ Briftol born fon and partner failed with him, 
_ fharing not only the perfonal rifks, but alfo 


that of property ; and if John Cabot is entitled 
to honour, the moiety of it muft equitably 
belong to his fon Sebaftian. 

Hanging in the Privy Gallery at Whitehall 
were once two mute evidences, neither of 
which can be faid to authoritatively decide this 
queftion.+ The firft is a portrait of Sebaftian, 
by Holbein, with this infcription: “ Effigies 
Seb. Caboti, Angli filii Johan. Caboti, Veneti- 
militis aurati, primi inventoris terre nove fub 
Henrice VII. Anglia Rege.” 

The other, the map of Sebaftian Cabot, cut 
by Clement Adams, concerning his difcovery 
of the Weit Indies, in which the infcription 
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afcribed it to the joint agency of both John 
and Sebaftian. 

The picture, of which we give an en- 
graving, is ftill in exiftence in America; “ the 
original map, and the chartes and mappes and 
difcourfes, drawn and written by himfelf, were 
in the cuftody of the Worfhipful Mafter Wil- 
liam Worthington,” who was, at the clofe of 
Sebaftian Cabot’s life, a fharer in his penfion 
and office, and who is fuppofed (for a con- 
fideration) to have given them up to Philip of 
Spain. 

We have already feen that in the map of 
Sebaftian Cabot, publifhed in 1544, moft pro- 
bably under his immediate fupervifion, in Spain, 
the difcovery is attributed to both the father 
and the fon. 

The brave and chivalrous Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, who was the contemporary of Sebaf- 
tian, fays, in referring to Cabot’s original map, 
‘¢ Furthermore, Sebaftian Cabot, by his perfonal 
experience and travel, hath fet forth and de- 
{cribed this paffage in his charts, which are yet 
to be feen in the Queen’s Majefty’s Privy Gal- 
lery at Whitehall, 8c. &c.” 
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Now for the evidence of the portrait: it was 
painted by Holbein, at a time when Sebaftian 
was the Worfhipful Governor of the Merchant 
Adventurers’ Company, and, in his official ca- 
pacity, had under him the Lord High Admiral, 
the Lord Steward of the Houfehold, the Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and the Lord High 
Treafurer of England, who were his fubordinate 
affiftants ; and all belonged to the company. 

He had alfo for many years held the higheft 
naval office in Spain; and whilft there is no 
record of his having been knighted by an 
Englifh monarch, it is quite poffible that he 
might have been a knight of Spain or of Venice; 
one had her knights of the golden fleece, the 
other her knights of the golden ftole. 

In one of the ftate papers about 1660, he 
is referred to as a knight: ‘Sir Sebaftian Cabot, 
in the year 1497, employed by Henry VIL., 
&c. &c.” 

On the other hand, Campbell, in his ‘ Lives 
of the Admirals,” and Dr. Henry, in his 
“* Hiftory of Britain,” tell us that John Cabot 
was knighted, but there is no record of the fact 
on the rolls. 


Sebaftian Cabot. 


One ftrong objection has been made to the 
knighthood of either of them; and Biddle 
warmly contends, that if the infcription meant 
that the title had been conferred, it would have 
been Eques, and not Militis. 

That this objetion is not valid, any one 
who vifits the Temple and looks at the Benchers’ 
coats of arms, will be at once convinced ; the 
fact being, that when a member of the bar is 
knighted the term Miles is ufed to this day ; 
and though Eques is the herald’s, Miles is in- 
variably the legal defignation. 

To whom, then, does the latter part of the 
infcription belong? We believe to the man 
whom the picture reprefents; and now let us 
turn to the account which he is faid to have 
given to a ftrange gentleman, who, curious in 
the art of navigation, called on him when he 
was living in the city of Seville, and years after- 
wards retailed the information which Sebaftian 
Cabot then gave him, to a circle of admiring 
friends in the villa of the celebrated Italian 
poet, Fracaftoro, Ramufio, the hiftorian, being 
prefent ; who fays:— 

“Tt would be inexcufable in me if I did not 
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vol. i. fol. 
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relate a high and admirable difcourfe which, 
fome few months ago, it was my good fortune 
to hear in company with the excellent architec, 
Michael de St. Michael, in the {weet and ro- 
mantic country feat of Hieronymo Fracaftoro, 
named Caphi, fituated near Verona, whilft we 
fat on the top of a hill commanding a view of 
the whole of the Lago di Garda. * * * * 

*¢ We found him on our arrival fitting in com- 
pany with a certain gentleman whofe name, 
from motives of delicacy and refpedt, I conceal. 
He was, however, a profound philofopher and 
mathematician. * * * * * At this point, after 
the ftranger had made a paufe of a few minutes, 
he turned to us and faid :— 

*««Do you not know, regarding this project 
of going to India by the north-weft, what was 
formerly achieved by your fellow-citizen, the 
Venetian, a moft extraordinary man, and fo 
deeply converfant in everything connected with 
navigation and the {cience of cofmography, that 
in thefe days he hath not his equal in Spain ; 
infomuch that for his ability he is preferred 
above all other pilots that fail to the Weft 
Indies, who may not pafs thither without his 
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licenfe, on which account he is denominated 
Piloto-mayor, or Grand Pilot?” 

‘When to this queftion we replied that we eae 2 
knew him not, the ftranger proceeded to tell | charts. 
us that, being fome years ago in the city of 
Seville, he was defirous to gain an acquaintance 
with the navigations of the Spaniards, when he 
learnt that there was in the city a valiant man, a 
Venetian born, named Sebaftian Cabot, who had 
the charge of thofe things, being an expert man 
in the {cience of navigation, and one who could 
make charts for the fea with his own hand. 

** Upon this report of him,” continued he, “I | Hasa pleat- 


: 7 5 ing, courteous 
fought his acquaintance and found him a plea- | manner. 


fant and courteous perfon, who loaded me with 
kindnefs and fhowed me many things ; among 
the reft a large map of the world, with the 
navigations of the Portuguefe and Spaniards 
minutely laid down upon it; and in exhibiting 
this to me he informed me that his father, 
many years ago, having left Venice to dwell in 
England to follow the trade of merchandifes, 
had taken him to London while he was yet 
very young, yet having, neverthelefs, fome 
knowledge of letters, of humanity, and of the 


———_ 
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{phere. ‘ And when my father died,’ faid he, ‘in 
that time when news was brought that Don 
Chriftopher Colonus, Genoefe, had difcovered 
the coafts of Indies, whereof was great talk 
in all the court of King Henry VII., who then 
reigned, infomuch that all men, with great ad- 
miration, affirmed it to be a thing more divine 
than human, to fail by the Weft into the Eaft, 
where {pices grow, by a way that was never 
known before; by this fame and report there 
increafed in my heart a great flame of defire to 
attempt fome notable thing ; and, underftand- 
ing by the fphere that, if I fhould fail by way 
of the north-weft I fhould, by a fhorter track, 
come into India, I imparted my ideas to the 
king, who immediately commanded two cara- 
vels to be furnifhed with all things neceffary 
for the voyage, being much pleafed therewith. 
This happened in 1496, in the early part of 
fummer, and I began to fail towards the north- 
weft with the idea that the firft land I fhould 
make would be Cathay, from which I intended 
afterwards to direct my courfe to the Indies; 
but after the lapfe of feveral days, having dif- 
covered it, I found that the coaft ran towards 
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the north, to my great difappointment. From 
thence, failing along it to afcertain if I could 
find any gulf to run into, I could difcover 
none; and thus, having proceeded as far as 
56° under the pole, and feeing that here the 
coaft trended towards the Eaft, I defpaired of 
difcovering any paffage, and after this turned 
back to examine the fame coaft in its direction 
towards the equinoétial ; always with the fame 
object of finding a paflage to the Indies, and 
thus at laft I reached the country at prefent 
named Florida, where, fince my provifions be- 
gan to fail me, I took the refolution of return- 
ing to England. 

*¢ «Qn arriving in that country I found great 
tumults, occafioned by the rifing of the com- 
mon people and the war in Scotland; nor was 
there any more talk of a voyage to thefe parts. 

«¢ For this reafon I departed into Spain to 
their moft Catholic Majefties, Ferdinand and 
Ifabella ; who having learnt what I had accom- 
plithed, received me into their fervice and def- 
patched me on a voyage of difcovery to the coaft 
of Brazil, where I found an exceeding deep 
and mighty river, called at prefent ‘ La Plata,’ 
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into which I failed and explored its courfe into 
the continent more than fix fcore leagues. * * * 

“«« After this I made many other voyages, 
which I now pretermit, and, growing old, I give 
myfelf to reft from fuch labours, becaufe there 
are now many young and vigorous feamen of 
good experience, by whofe forwardnefs I do 
rejoice in the fruit of my labours, and reft with 
the charge of this office, as you fee.’ ” 

This vifit muft have been made to Cabot 
fome fhort time before his leaving Spain, which 
was in 1548; or, in other words, his narration 
to the ftranger was between forty and fifty years 
after his firft vifit to America, and was evidently 
a general refumé of his three voyages to the 
north, as well as the one to Brazil. 

It was not told to Ramufio until fome years 
afterwards, nor does he write it until a lapfe 
of months had intervened, and then modeftly 
fays that he does not, and cannot, pledge him- 
felf to accuracy of detail. 

‘* The which difcourfe I have not the courage 
to write down as fully as I heard it, for that I 
fhould need a capacity and a memory which I 
do not poffefs ; but I will do my beft, notwith- 
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ftanding, to fketch out briefly, as it were, the 
heads of what I remember of it.” 

We could not, for the above and other rea- 
fons, expect abfolute accuracy as to the date or 
the latitudes, but we do certainly gather from 
the fimply-told narrative, that Sebaftian con- 
fidered himfelf the difcoverer, ‘ not thinking 
to find any other land than that of Cathay.” 

Whether John Cabot failed as Captain-Ge- 
neral of the expedition, or not, one thing is 
certain ; Sebaftian, infpired with an honourable 
emulation of the fame of Columbus, was there, 
we think, as his father’s a/ter ego, as well as | 
his partner in the adventure. 

Was it then in 1494 or in 1497 that the | The good thip 
good fhip “ Matthew,” failed out: of Avon- | ,vatthew” 
mouth, Briftol? If in only one of thefe years, | B*i#e! 
which was it? The charters would certainly 
feem to decide in favour of 1497, if it be one 
only. But we incline to think, for reafons 
already given, as well as for thofe which follow, 
that it is more than probable that a voyage was 
made in each of the years above mentioned, 
and that the firft difcovery was really on the 
24th of June, 1494: for if it was on the 24th 
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June, 1497, and the fhip was anything like 
the time on her paflage home which fhe took 
coming out, there was only three weeks to 
explore the three hundred leagues of a ftrange 
coaft, in a fea fubject to fogs, and in which 
they would have to guard againft furprifes of 
all forts, and literally to feel their way as they 
furveyed and examined its rugged fhores, 
hitherto untrodden by any European; a feat 
that would be impoffible in thefe days of fteam, 
much more in a {mall caravel, of the flow- 
failing type of that age. 

Pafqualigo tells us they were three months 
on the voyage; yet we find the head of the 
firm, John, at the court in London, and in 
poffeffion of the reward on the roth of Auguft, 
1497. ‘The land was feen, it is faid, on June 
24th; if they were three months on the 
voyage, they failed about the roth of May, 
and were thirty-four days beating out; take 
the fame period for their return, including the 
landing at Briftol and the two days’ journey to 
London, and it will juft give three weeks to 
do what we venture to fay no hydrographer of 
the prefent day, with all the knowledge which 
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experience has brought, and all the appliances 
of f{cience, would venture to attempt in lefs 
than as many months. 

Let us try and trace the voyage; the map 
already referred to fadly difarranges all pre- 
conceived opinions, but gives us the route, 
and fome of the anchorages of the expedition. 

By it we learn that the adventurers failed Hiri lund 
nearly due weft; that the firft land made was | North. 
the Cape North, the northern extremity of 
Cape Breton, and the ifland oppofite the fame 
(not lying in front of the land, but further on) 
was Prince Edward’s Ifland, which was then 
named by them and long afterwards known as 
the Ifle of St. John; that they fkirted this 
island, and failed along the fouthern coaft on 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, beyond the fite on Bess ie 
which Quebec at prefent ftands ; that returning | st. Lawrence. 
by the northern fhore of the Gulf, * ftill 
trending eaftward,” they coafted to the latitude 
of 53°, and then, failing by Newfoundland pe New. 
Ifland, which they took to be and depict as | imand to be 
an archipelago, they continued their courfe ino 
fouthward to the Chefapeake, and fo home. 


The ‘ Prima Vifta” then was the moft 
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northerly point of Cape Breton, and the point 
ftruck gave them a view at once of Nova 
Scotia and of Prince Edward’s Ifland. 

We mutt here carefully draw the line be- 
tween this voyage and that defcribed by Peter 
Martyr, where the inhabitants, beafts, and 
fifhes were feen; that, we fhall fhow, was on 
the next voyage, in 1498, after this exploring 
one in 1497, for on this it is exprefsly ftated, 
by Pafqualigo, that after failing on the coaft 
for more than 300 leagues, they faw no in- 
habitant, but finding fome felled trees and a 
{nare for game, together with a needle for 
making nets, they retreated haftily to their 
fhips, and brought the two prizes, the needle 
and the fnare, home to England, and fhewed 
them to the king, pafling on their way two 
iflands to ftarboard, which the Venetian Envoy 
defcribes as being large and fertile new iflands 
(does he mean in contradiftin@ion to thofe 
found in 1494?), but being preffed for time, 
and fhort of provifions, they haftened home. 

They alfo told the king that the tides were 
flack on that coaft, and did not flow as they do 
in England, 


le 
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The intelligent reader will bear in mind 
that a large portion of the coaft thus furveyed 
was the fouthern part of Labrador, and the 
rugged fhores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
which later writers defcribe as a heap of bare 
and frightful rocks, a region which even now 
is, and ever will be, moft fparfely populated. 

When the voyagers got back into a more 
genial clime, where they probably faw the 
large and fertile lands, there were two cogent 
reafons why they fhould not land, but at once 
hurry homewards; had time permitted, doubt- 
Jefs they would here have found inhabitants. 

Sebaftian Cabot was, as we have fhewn, in 
the very prime and vigour of manhood in 
1494, being then twenty-two years of age. 
The above reafons, combined with the date 
on the exifting old map, harmonizing as they 
do with Cabot’s own ftatement as to the lively 
emulation caufed by the difcoveries of Co- 
lumbus, fatisfy us that the firft land feen was 
Nova Scotia, in the year of grace 14943 and 
that Sebaftian was one of its difcoverers, as 
well as a fharer in the fubfequent expedition. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Was Fobn Cabot knighted? his death. Sebaffian in 
Sole command of the expedition under the Charter of 
1498. This Charter altogether mifunderftoods is a 
rider on the previous one, allowing colonization, and 
encouraging trade; annuls no previous privileges 
proofss route now taken by Iceland; lands the emi- 
grants; fails norih, enters and partially explores 
Hudjon’s Bay, gets among the ice, crew terrified s 
returns to Baccalaos, defcribes natives, huge fifh, large 
bears, ce. Fe. Corroborative teffimonys coafts 
Southward, to Florida and home. 


HE Flanders’ galleys, which failed 
yearly from Venice, calling at 
England on their way, had a cap- 
tain general, who was permitted 
to have an admiral under him; he, the faid 
captain, finding him his board. Whether the 
elder Cabot was one of thefe admirals, or 

failing mafters, is doubtful. 

Pafqualigo fays the Englifh termed him the 
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great admiral on his return from his voyage, 
and then it muft have been that he was 
knighted, if ever; but of this we have ferious 
doubts, as there is nothing but the vague in- 
feription on the portrait to really warrant the 
fuppofition. 

True there feems to have been a traditionary 
rumour to that effect, and it is quite poflible 
that death may have followed fo clofely on 
the {purs of the knight as to leave no trace in 
hiftory : for Sebaftian tells us that about this 
time his father died, leaving him (Peter Mar- 
tyr informs us) very rich, and full of ambi- 
tion. 

It cannot be fuppofed that fuch a man 
would lightly abandon that which had been 
fo hardly won. He was John Cabot’s fon; 
he had at leaft a fourth fhare in the patent, 
had been, if nothing more, a partner in all the 
previous difcoveries ; a large fum had been in- 
vefted by the family, which had brought, as 
yet, no adequate return; nothing but an 
empty title, or right to trade with the new 
found lands ;—his intereft, as well as his en- 
thufiafm and his ambition, pointed clearly his 
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adventurous fpirit the road to further explora- 
tion and colonization. 

The probability is that the fons continued 
to trade under the well-known name of their 
father, rather than change the title of the 
firm. 

For though it-is probable that John Cabot 
was alive when the fecond patent was granted, 


in February, 1498, it is morally certain that 
he was dead when the expedition failed under 
the command of Sebaftian. 

Much ftrefs has been laid on the fact, that 
this fecond patent is made out in the name of 


| John Cabot only ; and the omiffion of the 


names of the three fons is thought to be 
fomewhat fignificant. The cafe was altered 
now, fay they; any feaman could find his way 


to the new found land; and the fhrewd avarice 
| of the penurious king would fee how much 


more it was to his intereft to employ profpec- 


| tive adventurers, rather than thofe whofe 


charters would trench heavily on the Royal 
prerogative ; none could, under the firft char- 
ter, trade without a licenfe from the Cabots, 
and fo this was made in favour of John, an 
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aged, ailing, and, as it proved, a dying man: 
Sebaftian, by acting under it, waived all per- 
fonal claim under the firft patent, which, in 
fact, became a dead letter. 

This was entirely of a piece with Henry’s 
general character, who hefitated not to take 
any advantage, when he had one in his power; 
witnefs his detention of Philip, king of Caf- 
tile, who, driven by ftrefs of weather into 
Portland Roads, was by him detained, on 
fpecious pretences, until he had confented to 
give his fifter to be Queen of England, and to 
yield up the White Rofe (as Henry’s dreaded 
foe, the Duke of Suffolk, was called by the 
people) into his hands, to be by him cruelly 
beheaded. 

A king fo faithlefs to his peer would not 
be particular in altering a charter. 

But we are not fo fure, after all, that the 
criticifm is in this cafe a juft one: after a care- 
ful ftudy of its claufes, we deem this charter 
merely Jupplementary to that of 1495, giving 
Cabot extra powers to prefs fhips at the fame 
rate of payment which the king gave for his 
own fervice, and to enlift men for the venture; 
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there is in it no bar to his trading or granting 
licenfes ; no empowering other perfons to trade 
independently of the Cabot family, and no re- 
leafe from the one fifth tribute which, under 
the firft charter, they were to pay to the king 
out of their profits. 

Strange to fay, the very exiftence of this 
patent was unknown until Mr. Biddle, in 1831, 
by a moft diligent fearch in the Rolls’ Office, 
difcovered, and gave it to the public in his 
«© Memoir of Sebaftian Cabot,” a work full of 
painftaking refearch, and to which we own 
ourfelves deeply indebted; though in many 
points we, with added information fince his 
day, are conftrained to differ from his conclu- 
fions. 


The charter runs thus :— 

“ Memorandum quod tertio die Februarii 
Anno Regni Regis Henrici Septimi XIII ifta 
| Bella delibata fuit Domino Cancellario Angliae 


_apud Weftmonafterium exequenda. 


“* To the Kinge. 
‘ Pleafe it your Highneffe, of your moft 
noble and haboundant grace, to graunte to 
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John Kabotto, Venecian your gracious Let- 
tres patents, in due forme, to be made, ac- 
cordyng to the tenor hereafter enfuying, and 
he fhall continually pray to God for the pre- 
fervacion of your moft Noble and Roiall af- 
tate, long to endure.” 


SU ake Rex 

“© To all men to whom theis Prefenteis 
fhall come fend Gretyng; knowe ye that We 
of our Grace efpeciall and for dyvers caufes 
us movying We have given and graunten 
and by theis Prefentis geve and graunte to our 
wellbeloved John Kabotto Venecian fufficiente 
Auctorite and power that he by him his De- 
putie or Deputies fufficient may take at his 
pleafure VI Englifshe fhippes in any Porte or 
Portes or other place within this our realme of 
England or obeifance fo that and if the faid 
fhippes be of the burden of CC tonnes or under 
with their apparail requifite and neceffarie for 
the fafe conduct of the faid fhippes and them 
convey and lede to the Londe and ifles of late 
founde by the faid Fohn in oure name and by 
oure commaundement, paying for theym and 
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every of theym as and if we fhould in or for 
our owen caufe pay and none otherwife. 

** And that the faid John by hym his De- 
putie or Deputies fufficiente maye take and 
receyve into the faid fhippes and every of 
them all fuch maifters maryners Pages and 
other fubjects as of their owen freewille woll 
goo and paffe with him, in the fame fhippes 
to the faid Londe or Iles without anye impedy- 
mente lett or perturbance of anye of our of- 
ficers or miniftres or fubjeéts whatfoever they 
be by theym to the feyd John his Deputie or 
Deputies and all other our faid fubjeé&s or 
anye of theym paflinge with the feyd John in 
the feyd fhippes to the feid Londe or Ifles to 
be doon or fuffer to be doon or attempted. 

‘* Geveng in commandment to all and every 
our officers minifters and fubjedts, feying or 
herying theis our Lettres Patents, withoute 
anye furthe commandment by us to theyme 
to be geven, to perfourme and focour the faide 
John his Deputie and: all our feyd fubjects fo 
paflynge with him according to the tenor of 
theis our Lettres Patentis. 

** Any ftatute acte or ordenance to the con- 


withftandynge. 
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trarye made or to be made in anywife not- 
ee Pebygr tags. 
Here then we have a fcheme for coloniza- 
tion and trade, as well as for difcovery. 
All fubje&s who would of their own free 
will go were welcome. 
Bounties were given to others; in the | Bountygiven 


Privy Purfe expenfes is a record,— 


“ Ap 1 1498. A reward of 42 to Jas 
Carter for going to the new Ifle, alfo to Tho’ 
Bradley, and Launcelot Thirkill, going to the 


New Ifle £30. March 22". Lancelot has re- | 


ceived £20 as a preft for his fhippe, going to | 


New Ilande.” 


The chronicler here calls it an ifland; but | 
the king, who had feen the charts, and heard | 


the tale of the difcovery, and of the mighty 
rivers rufhing into the fea, in his charter calls 
it the ‘© Londe and Ifles,” 

Perkin Warbeck’s infurreétion had filled 
the jails, and the king did not know what to do 
with the prifoners; the Venetian Calendar 


| to emigrants, 


* Excerpta 
Hiftorica,”” 
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p. 262. 
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fol. 318. 


tells us, “ That the king gave Cabot the 
{weeping of the prifons, all but thofe guilty of 
high treafon ;” thefe men could not have been 
intended as mariners, but were doubtlefs to be 
fettlers to colonize the land. 

Gomara corroborates this, who fays,—‘ Se- 
baftian Cabot went alfo to know what manner 
of lands thefe Indies were to inhabit. 

«¢ He had with him 300 men, and directed 
his courfe by the track of Iceland, upon the 
Cape of Labrador, at 58 degrees; although 
he (Cabot) fays much further, affirming that 
in the month of July there was fuch cold and 
heaps of ice that he durft pafs no further ; alfo 
that the days were very long, and in a manner 
without night, and the nights very clear.” 

“Certain it is, that at the 60 degrees the 
longeft day is of eighteen hours.” 

‘But confidering the cold and the ftrangenefs 
of the unknown land, he turned his courfe from 
thence to the weft, calling at the Baccalaos for 
refrefhment, following the coaft to the thirty- 
eighth degree, from whence he returned to 
England.” ’ 

That Cabot took the route of Ifland, i.e. 
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vid Iceland, on this voyage, is indeed moft pro- 
bable; it lies in the direction in which, he 
tells us, he failed. A fteady and advantageous 
commerce had been for years carried on be- 
tween that ifland and Briftol. 

It is referred to in a quaint old poem called 
“¢ The Policy of Keeping the Sea” :-— 

“ Of Ifland to write is little nede, 

Save of ftockfith ; yet forfooth indeed 

Out of Briftowe, and coftes many one, 

Men have praétyfed by needle and by ftone, 
Thitherwards, &c. &c.” 

We have already feen that Henry made a 
treaty for freedom of trade with the ifland, 
and the idea would feem to have been that 
Cabot, by thus breaking the voyage, would 
leffen the dread of his timid crew. 

Purfuing his courfe thence to the weft, he 
ftruck the coaft of Labrador (which is named 
on his map, ‘‘ De la Tierra de los Baccalaos”), 
Gomara tells us, in latitude fifty-eight degrees, 
and here is his defcription of the land: ‘Tellus 
fterilis eft neque ullos fructus affert.”  ‘* The 
foil is abfolutely fterile, and yieldeth no fruit.” 
Alfo of the inhabitants, ‘‘ That they wear 
beafts’ fkins and the inteftines of animals for 
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lands, 


| Hakluyt, vol. 


clothing, efteeming them as highly as we do 
our precious garments; that their weapons are 
the bow and arrow, {pears, darts, flings, and 
wooden clubs. That the country is crowded 
with ftags of unufual height and fize ; alfo with 
very large bears, which throw themfelves into 
the midft of the fhoals of fith, and, feizing their 
prey, drag them to land and devour them. On 
this account they meddle little with men.” 

He further fays they found foles of an ell 
long, and fuch abundance of a large fith called 
Baccalaos (cod-fifh) that in fome of the bays 
they actually impeded the failing of his fhips ; 
alfo feals and falmon, in great abundance and 
of vaft fize. Hawks, eagles, and other birds 
of plumage, akin to the colour of the raven, 
were found in great quantities. 

Now, thefe things all point to Labrador as 
the fpot vifited; the reindeer in herds, the 
white bear, or the Ef{quimaux, feldom or never 
vifit Newfoundland, unlefs, perchance, carried 
thither on a drifting ice-floe. 

The name by which thefe regions were 
fpoken of at home—by which they were de- 
{cribed in the charter—was the New-found- 
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land. Men were not looking for a continent ; 
they only expected to find iflands ; hence they 
were fpoken of as fuch, and by-and-by the 
name given to the whole fettled down on a 
part, the largeft ifland, which retains the ap- 
pellation to this day ; and it is received almoft 
as an axiom by the many, that it was the veri- 


table fpot which was firft difcovered by the | 


Briftol navigator. 

Were poetical juftice rendered to him, how- 
ever, the whole of the northern continent fhould 
be called Cabotia ; for from the 68° N. latitude 
to the 30°, or from the northernmoft part of 
Hudfon’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, he was 
the firft European who furveyed its coafts, or 
attempted to colonize its deferted fhores ; whilft 
the fouthern continent, or at leaft the weftern 
Indies, fhould bear the honoured name— 
Columbia. 

Reverting now for this voyage to Cabot’s 
ftatement to Ramufio’s friend, we find him 
ftating that he found “the land ftill con- 
tinent to the 56° under the pole; and finding 
no paflage, and the land tending eaftwards, I 
turned back agayne, and failed down by the 
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coaft of that land toward the equinoétial (ever 
with an intent to find the faid paffage to India), 
and came to that part of this firm land, which 
is now called Florida, where, my victuals fail- 
ing me, I departed thence, and returned into 
England.” 

This is evidently one of the miftakes of the 
narrators as to the latitude reached. He went, 
on this third voyage, much further north. 

Peter Martyr, his contemporary, fays “he 
went fo far north that it was, in a manner, 
continual daylight.” 

Willes fays, *‘ Cabota was not only a fkilful 
feaman, but a long traveller, and fuch a one 
as entered perfonally that ftrait (leading to 
Hudfon’s Bay). Sent by King Henry VII. 
to make this aforefaid difcovery, as in his own 
difcourfe of navigation, you may read in his 
chart, drawn with his own hand, that the mouth 
of the north-weftern ftrait lieth near the 318 
meridian between 61° and 64° N. latitude, in 
the elevation containing the fame breadth, 
about 10° weft, where it openeth foutherly, 
more and more.” 


This foutherly bend a brave, old Briftol 
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man, Captain James, explored in 1631, and 
made a wet dock for his fhip of ninety tons by 
finking her when the ice fet down on the coaft, 
himfelf and his hardy crew wintering in f{now- 
houfes, with tents of fails infide. The follow- 
ing {pring they raifed their fhip, finifhed fur- 
veying James’s Bay, and reached home fafely. 

Longitude in thofe early days was but very 
imperfectly underftood, and was meafured from 
Ferro eaftward over the Old World, until it 
completed its circuit of 360 degrees. 

Willes further fays in his tract which was 
exprefsly written for the ufe of Sir Martin 
Frobifher :— 

«Let the gulf be nearer to us than com- 
monly in charts we find it, viz. between 61° 
and 64° N.L., as Gemma Frifius, in his maps 
and globes, imagineth it, and fo left by our 
countryman, Sebaftian Cabot, in his table, which 
the Earl of Bedford hath at Cheyniés.” 

Zeigler, in 1532, gives his reafons why it 
muft be a gulf into which Cabot entered, 
becaufe of the ice; and Eden fays, ‘Cabot 
told me the ice was of frefh water.” 

Thevet, the intimate friend of Cartier, the 
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of the firft 
colony. 


great French navigator of 1534, fays, “ It (i.e. 
Hudfon’s Bay) was difcovered by Sebaftian 
Babate, an Engli/hman, who perfuaded Henry 
VII. King of England, that he could go eafily 
this way by the north to Cathay, and that he 
would thus obtain fpices and other articles 
from the Indies, equally as well as the King of 
Portugal; added to which, he propofed to 


| eftablifh there a New England, which he did 


not accomplifh. True it is, he put 300 men 
on fhore, from the coaft of Iceland, towards 
the north, where the cold deftroyed nearly the 
whole company.” 

We gather, from the whole, that landing a 
party, probably about Davis’ Inlet or Port 
Manvers, who were to colonize the country, 
he failed on, north and by weft, until he reached 
the above limit. A glance at the map will 
fhow that this muft have been about the lati- 
tude of the Fury, and Hecla Straits, «* where 


the land does trend eaft and by north, with an 
| open paffage ;” that here the intenfe cold, com- 


bined with the fears of his crew, compelled him 
to abandon any further progrefs; for in this 
extreme north, he fays, he found ‘“* monftrous 


—_— -— — 


’ 
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heaps of ice {wimming on the fea, and, in a 
manner, continual daylight,” yet faw he, “ the 
land in that region free from ice, which had 
been melted by the heat of the fun ;” and here 
alfo we learn from Richard Chancellor, he was 
placed in imminent danger from a waterfpout. 

Captain Parry, 350 years afterwards, de- 
{cribes the fame neighbourhood, and at the 
fame time of the year (July), as “ with very 
little fnow upon the ground, and with nume- 
rous ftreams of water rufhing down the hills, 
and {parkling in the beams of the morning 
fun.” 

But there was little to cheer the men in a 
tranfitory gleam of funfhine ; huge bergs 
towered over their heads, and {wept about with 
erratic courfe, threatening to crufh them; 
dark, beetling cliffs protruded their granite 
peaks above the melting fnows, whilft others 
ftill lumbered, beneath their eternal, unfullied, 
fleecy coverlid. Huge whales, unfcared by 
their prefence, toffed their unwieldly bulk high 
in the air, making the deep to churn and boil 
like a pot in their defcent, or gambolled around, 
as though miftaking them for comrades. Mon- 
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ftroufly large bears, Arctic wolves and foxes, 
the narwhal or horned whale, and the hideous 
looking walrus, would probably caufe their 
terror to culminate. 

The brilliant corufcations of the aurora would 
deter their advance, and perhaps give them the 
idea of a world on fire; whilft the mere fact 
“« that there was no night there,” a thing never 
hitherto realized, would naturally exercife a 
myfterious influence, and create an undefine- 
able dread in their minds. 

It is really not wonderful that they turned 
and retreated. Coming back to the place 
where he had left the colonifts, he found them 
difheartened ; perhaps, as Thevet fays, dead, 
many of them: for even if the fettlement was 
further fouth, and perchance on the ifland of 
Newfoundland, a fet of thriftlefs jail-birds 
would have hard times to fettle down and 
make themfelves comfortable where nothing 
could be got but by dint of hard work, and 
where every Jack was as good as his matter ; 
away from all control or law. Re-embarking 
the remainder, he failed fouth, paft the fhores 
of funny Virginia; but no grafly flopes or 
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verdant plains would tempt the wretched fel- 
lows again to land; fafe on board, they would 
truft the treacherous fhore no more: and we 
may think it a fpecial Providence that brought 
Cabot home from a cruife of over 2000 miles 
on the unknown American coaft, with fuch a 
crew, and a cargo, confifting mainly of convicts. 

Remembering the cuftom of hiring the 
mariners by the voyage, it is no wonder that 
we are told that they mutinied; and provifions 
running fhort when they reached Florida, con- 
{trained him to come home, baffled, but not 
conquered. 

In ‘Stow’s Annals,” 1498, under the 
mayoralty of Thomas Purchas, is the follow- 
ing ftatement : 

«« This year one Sebaftian Gaboto, a Genoa’s 
fon, born in Briftow, profefling himfelf to be 
expert in knowledge of the circuit of the world, 
and iflands of the fame, as by his charts and 
other reafonable demonftrations he fhewed, 
caufed the King to man and vidtuall a hip at 
Briftow, to fearch for an ifland which he knew 
to be replenifhed with rich commodities. In 
the fhip, divers merchants of London adven- 
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tured {mall ftocks; and in the company of this 
fhip failed alfo, out of Briftow, three or four 
{mall fhips, fraught with fleight and groffe 
Bite eat wares, as coarfe cloth caps, laces, points, and 
fauch other . . . . of whom in this mayor’s time, 
came no tidings.” That is, they had not re- 
turned in October 1498. 
Conclufion From all this, we gather that this voyage 
arrived at 


that Cabot. | Was made for colonization, trade, and difcovery 
furveyed the 


Rees ‘combined; that the King fhared in the ex- 
Hfadion’s Bay penfe, probably fitting out one fhip, as well as 
to Florida, | helping the men before named ; that the coatt, 
and colonized 


Nes oe. inhabitants, beatts, fifh and birds, as well as 

‘ Cabot’s own map, prove that the fcene of their 
principal operations was the country now known 
as Labrador, but then called by Cabot, “* The 
land of the Baccalaos;” and that Sebaftian 
Cabot was the firft man who difcovered Hud- 
fon’s Bay, which he afterwards more tho- 
roughly explored in the following reign, in 
the year 1517, when he fpecially failed in the 
fervice of Henry VIII. in fearch through it of 
the North-Weft Paflage. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Services declined by Henrys traditionary fatements of in- 
termediate employment. Cabot invited into Spain; In- 
terlude of the four elements; Cabot returns in difeuft 
to England; Expedition of Henry VIII. in 1517 .0., 
reaches 674° N.L., further progrefs arrefted by cowar- 
dice of Admiral Pert. R. Thorn of Briftol, his tef- 
timony 3 error of Dr. Robert/on. 


but met ‘with no great or favour- 
able reception from the king.” 
“The fierce and ftrong wave,” fays Hall, 
‘©which devoured the real, and alfo the pre- 
tended Earl of Warwick,” was gathering and 
fwelling all through that year, and the troubled 
monarch had home cares enough, without any 
foreign adventures. 

Seyer, the Briftol hiftorian, fays that Cabot 
now, with no extraordinary preparation, fet 
forth from Briftol, and made great difcoveries, 
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Hojeda, a Spanifh navigator, who failed 
from Spain May 20, 1499, and was abfent 
one year, found certain Englifhmen at Caqui- 
baco; and in his account he mentions this, 
when giving a defcription of the difcoveries 
of the Englifh under Henry VII. 

Was this Cabot? The probability is great 
that it was, and that he would take up the 
thread of the voyage where he dropt it, at 
Florida, and fo coaft along to the fouthward ; 
this would fpeedily bring him to the fpot 
where Hojeda found the Englih. 

An idea, founded partly on tradition and 
from certain payments from the privy purfe, 
has found fome favour, viz., that he was en- 
gaged in colonizing Newfoundland, and the 
neighbourhood, In Nov. 17, 1503, we read: 
«To one that brought hawkes from the New- 
founded ifland, £1.” 

«8th April. To a Prieft, that goeth to the 
new ifland, £2, &c. &c.” But we rather in- 
cline to put thefe to the account of the Portu- 
guefe and the Briftol merchants, whofe expe- 
dition failed in 1502; and who were doubtlefs 
the men who brought over the Sa/vages, who 
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were exhibited before the king in that year. 
For if, as fome think, Cabot brought them to 
England, the novelty would have worn off, 
and the king have feen them, before three 
years pafled away. 

Befides, it was ever againft Cabot’s wifh to 
lure or fteal away from their homes the natives 
of the lands he vifited. It has been faid again, 
that now comes a moft difhonourable act on 
the part of the king. The Cabots had been 
to great expenfe, and their difcoveries, though 
vaft, had been hitherto unremunerative. Yet, 
declining Sebaftian’s fervices in 1499, in 1501 
the king granted to certain Portugales, in 
conjunétion with Richard Warde, Thomas 
Afhehurft, and John Thomas, of Briftol, a 
charter to trade to thefe lands, which has in it 
a claufe, to the effect that they fhall not be 
interfered with by any perfons to whom pre- 
vious grants have been made ; but in the origi- 
nal roll the pen is drawn through this clau/e, 
and the charter is limited to lands before un- 
known to all Chriftians; fo that the king’s 
character is once more redeemed from dif- 
honour. 
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“© Maritime 
Difcovery.” 


Lofing fight, for a while, of our great fea- 
man, let us briefly glance at what his brother 
navigators have been meanwhile doing. 

On Cabot’s return from his continental dif 
covery, in Auguft, 1497, the news would be at 
once tranfmitted to Spain, by the ambaflador, 
who was then in England, negotiating the 
marriage of Katharine of Arragon with Prince 
Arthur. 

Columbus, ftirred with honourable rivalry, 
urgently preffed for another and immediate 
expedition; this failing in May, 1498, re- 
fulted in the difcovery of the continent of 
South America, by him, fourteen months after 
the landing of the chartered expedition, under 
Cabot, in June, 1497, or four years and two 
months after, Cabot’s map fays, the land was 


| by them difcovered. 


Eight years afterwards, on May 2gth, the 
great Columbus died. 

Hojeda, whom we have before mentioned, 
had with him in his employ, in the year 14995 
a Florentine, named Americus Vefputius, on 
his firft voyage, he having come to Spain to 
learn navigation, it is more than probable that 
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at Caquibaco, they met the veteran difcoverer 
of the continent face to face. Vefputius, at the 
death of Columbus, became firft pilot of Spain, 
and, though never apparently in command of an 
expedition, failed feveral times to the newly- 
found continent, which took its name from 
him, a mere hireling. 

Thus, fays the Abbé Raynal, “The mo- 
ment America became known from the reft of 
the world, it was diftinguifhed by an ac of 
injuftice.” 

Vefputius died in 1512; and Ferdinand of 
Spain, dreading left the young King Harry 
VIII. fhould pay no refpect to the Pope’s bull, 
which gave to him the Weft Indies, was 
anxious to withdraw from Henry’s fervice, and 
to attach to his own, the greateft navigator of 
the age, now that Columbus was dead. 

With this view, Ferdinand wrote to “ Lord 
Uliby, Captain-General of the King of Eng- 
land, to fend over Sebaftian Cabot, he having 
heard of his ability as a feaman.” 

Lord Willoughby was at the head of a com- 
miffion for raifing troops in 1511. 

On the 13th of September, 1512, Cabot 
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went to Spain, when the king gave him the 
title of his captain; retained him in his fer- 
vice at a liberal falary, directing him to live 
at the city of Seville, and there to await his 
orders. 

Peter Martyr {peaks of him there as “his 
very friend, whom I ufe familiarly, and de- 
light to have him fometimes keep me com- 
pany in mine own houfe; for being called 
out of England, by command of the Catholic 
King of Caftile, after the death of King 
Henry VII., he was made one of our council, 
as touching the affair of the New Indies, 
looking daily for fhips to be furnifhed for 
him, to difcover this hid fecret of nature, this 
voyage is appointed to be begun in March, in 
the year next following, being the year of 
Chrift 1516.” Unfortunately for Cabot, Fer- 
dinand died on the 23rd of January, 1516; 
and the Spanifh people, being more jealous of 
foreigners than their late king, the expedi- 
tion was countermanded, and Cabot, feeling 
flighted, returned to England, and, under the 
bluff King Hal, found immediate employ- 
ment. 
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It was probably about this time that the 
“Interlude of the four Elements,” part of eae 
s . . my “0 rother-in- 
which we give, was written. Dr. Dibdin | taw to sir 
S 5 . ° Thomas 
dates it a.D. 1510; we think it bears internal | More. 


teftimony of having been fomewhat later, and 
that the Experyens herein depi&ted was none 
other than. Sebaftian Cabot himfelf; if not, 
who fat for the portrait? The age was not 
as yet rich in great Englifhmen; who were 
tamiliar with not only “ certeyne poyntes of 
cofmography,” but with pretty nearly the 
whole circle of natural fcience; and who, in 
defcribing the fcenes of foreign travel, and 
the ignorance of the natives, could do fo with 
the graphic fimplicity of enlightened, kind- 
hearted eye-witneffes, who felt that 


«¢ A greate meritorious dede 
It were to haue the people inftructede.”’ 


An interlude of the four Elements. 


‘* A new interlude and a mery of the nature 
of the iiij. elementes declarynge many proper 
poyntes of Phylofophy naturall and of Dyvers 
Straunge Landys, and of Dyvers Straunge 


Hiftory names 
no other Eng- 
lifhman in 
whom all this 
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Effectys and Caufis; whiche, interlude yf the 
hole matter be played wyll conteyne the fpace 
of an hour and a halfe but yf ye lyft ye may 
leve out muche of the fed mater, as the Mef- 
fengers parte, and fome of Natury’s parte, and 
fome of Experyens parte, and yet the matter 
will depend convenyently and then it wyll not 
be pafte thre quarters of an hour of length.” 

Then follows the names of the players, and 
the qualities of the Elements; and then— 

‘©Of certayne conclufions provynge that 
the yerth muft needs be rounde, and that it 
hangyth in the myddes of the fyrmament, 
and that it is in cyrcumference above xxj.m. 
myle. 

“Of certeyne conclufions provynge that 


the fee lyeth rounde uppon the yerth. 


“Of certeyne poyntes of cofmography, as 
how and where the fee coveryth the yerth, 
and of dyvers ftrange regyons, and landys, 
and which wey they lye, and of the newe 
founde landys, and the manner of the people. 

% * * * * 

«Of the caufe of the ebbe and flode of 

the fee. 
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“Of the caufe of rayne, fnowe, and hayle. 

“Of the caufe of wyndys and thondor. 

** Of the caufe of the lyghtnynge, of blafyng 
fterrys, and flamis fleynge in the ayre. 


* * + * 
‘ * —p. 16. 
Studious Defyre. Na, no dowte yt it is rownde every- 
where, 


Which I could prove, thou fhoudeft not fay nay, 
Yf I had therto any time and lefer ; 
But I knowe a man callyd Experyens, 
Of dyvers inftrumentys is never without, 
Cowde prove all thefe poyntys, and yet by his {cyens, 
Can tell how many myle the erthe is abowte, 
And many other ftraunge conclufions no dowte 
His inftrumentys coulde fhew the fo certayn, 
That every rude carter fhold them perfayve playn. 
e * = = —p. 26. 


Enter Experyens. 


Stu. Now cofyn Experyens, as I may fay, 
Ye are right welcom to this contrey, 
Without any fayning. 

Exp. Syr, I thanke you therof hertely, 
And I am as glad of your company, 

As any man lyvynge. 

Stu. Syr I underftonde that ye have be 
In mauny a ftraunge countree, 

And have had grete felycyté 
Straunge caufes to feke and fynde. 
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In Indies, 
eaft and weft, 


and can fhow 
them on the 
| globe. 


Exp. Right farre Syr, I have ridden and gone 
And feen ftraunge thinges many a one 
In Affryk, Europe, and Ynde ; 

Both eft, and weft, I have been farr 
North alfo,—and feen the fowth fterr 
Bothe by fee and lande, 

And ben in fondry nacyons 

With peple of dyvers condycyons 
Marvelous to underftonde. 

Stu. Syr, yf a man have fuch corage 
Or devocyon in pylgrymage 
Jheruzalem unto 
For to accompt the nexte way, 

How many myle is it I you pray 
From hens theder to goo? 

Exp. Syr, as for alle fuche queftyons 
Of townes to know the fytuacyon, 
How ferr they be afunder, 

And other poyntes of cofmogryfy, 

Ye fhall never lerne them more furely 
Than by that fygure yonder. 

For who that fygure did fyrft devyfe 
It feemeth well he was wyfe 

And perfeét in this feyens ; 

For both the fe and lande alfo 

Lye trewe, and juft as they fholde do 
I know by experyens. 

Siu. Who thynk you brought here this fygure ? 

Exp. I wot not. 

Stu. Certes, Lord Nature, 
Hymfelfe not longe agone 
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Whiche was here perfonally, 
Declarynge hye phylofophy 
And cafte thys fygure purpofely 
For Humanites inftruccion, 
Exp. Dowtlefly, right nobly done. 


Stu. Syr, this realme ye know, is callid Englande 


Sometyme Brettayne, I underftonde ; 
Therefor, I prey you, point with your hande 
In what place it fhulde lye. 

Exp. Syr, this ys Ynglande lyenge here, 
And that is Skotlande that joyneth hym nere 
Compaffyd aboute everywhere 
With the Occian fee rownde; 

And next from them weftwardly 

Here by hymfelf alone doth lye 

Irlande that holfome grounde. 

Here than is the narrow fee 

To Calice and Boleyne the next wey 

And Flaunders in this parte ; 

Here lyeth Fraunce next hym joynynge 

And Spayne fouthwarde from thens ftandynge 
And Portyngale in this quart. 

This countrey is called Italye 

Beholde where Rome in the myddes loth lye, 
And Naples here beyonde ; 

And this lytell fee that here is 

Is callyd the Gulfe of Venys, 

And here Venys dothe ftande. 

As for Almayne lyeth this way ; 

Here lyeth Denmark, and Norway ; 

And northwarde on thys fyde 
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Iceland and 
the Frozen 
Ocean ; 


alfo the new 
lands found 
within this 
XX yere; 


and the coaft 
fide for five 
thoufand 
mile; 


alfo the 
reafon for 
their return. 


There lyeth Lfelonde where men do fyfbe, 
But beyonde that fo colde it is 

No man may there abyde. 

This fee is called the Great Occyan, 
So great it is that never man 

Coude tell it fith the world began 

Till now within this XX yere, 
Weftwarde be founde new landes 

That we never harde tell of before this 
By wrytynge nor other meanys: 

Yet many nowe have bene there; 
And that contrey is fo large of roome, 
Muche lenger then al] Criftendome, 
Without fable or gyle; 

For dyvers mariners had it tryed 

And fayled ftreyght by the cofte fyde 
Above V thoufande myle! 

But what commodytes be wythyn 

No man can tell nor well imagin, 
But yet not long ago 

Some men of this contrey went, 

By the kynge’s noble confent, 

It for to ferche to that extent, 

And coude not be brought therto ; 
But they that were they venteres, 
Have caufe to curfe their maryners, 
Fals of promys, and diffemblers 

That falfely them betrayed, 


Which wold take no paine, to faile farther 


Than their owne lyft and pleafure s 
Wherefor that vyage, and dyvers other 
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Such kaytyffes have deftroyed. 

O what a thynge had be then 

Lf that they that be Englifomen 

Myght have been the furf? of all 

That there foulde have take poffeffyon, 
And made furft buyldynge and habytacion, 
A memory perpetuall! 

And alfo what an honorable thynge, 
Bothe to the realme, and to the Kynge, 
To have had his domynyon extendynge 
Thereunto fo farre a grounde, 

Which the noble Kynge of late memory, 
The moft wyfe Prince the VIJ. Henry 
Caufed furit for to be founde, 

And what a grete meritoryoufe dede 

It were to have the people inftruéted 

To lyve more vertuoufly; 

And to lerne to knowe, of men the maner, 
And alfo to knowe God theyr maker 
Whyche as yet lyve all beftly ; 

For they nother knowe God nor the devell, 
Nor ever harde telle of hevyn nor hell, 
Wrytynge nor other ferypture ; 

But yet in the ftede of God Almyght, 
The honour the fone for hys grete lygegt, 
For that doth them great pleafure ; 
Buyldynge nor houfe they have none at all, 
But wodes, cotes, and cavys {mall 

No merveyle though it be fo 

For they ufe no maner of yron 

Nother in tole nor other wepon 
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That fhould help them therto ; 
Copper they have which is founde 

In dyvers places above the grounde, 
Yet they dyg not therefor ; 

For as I feyd they have no yron, 
Wherby they fhuld in the yerth myne, 
To ferche for any wore: 

Great haboundance of woddes therbe, 
Moft parte vyr, and pyne apple tree, 
Great ryches myght come thereby 
Both pyche, and tarre, and fope afshys 
As they make in the Eeft andes 

By brynnynge thereof only. 

Fythe they have fo great plenté, 

That in havyns take and flayne they be 
With ftavys withouten fayle. 

Now, Frenchemen and other have founde the trade 
That yerely of fyfhe there they lade 
Above a C fayle. 

But in the fouth part of that contrey 
The people there go naked alway 
The lande is of fo great hete! 

And in the North parte all the clothes 
That they were is but beftes fkynnes 
They have no nother fete ; 

But how the people furft begun 

In that contrey or whens they came, 
For Clerkes it is a queftyon. 

Other things more I have ne ftore 
That I coude tel thereof but now no more 
Tyll another feafon.” 
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We are, for this next voyage of 1517, 
largely indebted to Cabot’s perfonal friend, 
Richard Eden, from whom we learn, that 
** Henry VIII., in the eighth year of his reign, 
fitted out, furnifhed, and fet forth certain fhips, 
- under the government of Sebaftian Cabot, yet 
living (1553), and one Sir Thomas Pert, whofe 
faint heart was the caufe that voyage took 
none effect. If” (he continues), “I fay, fuch 
manly courage had not been wanting, it might 
happily have come to pafs, that that rich 
treafurye, called Perularia, which is now in 
Spain, in the city of Seville, and fo named, 
(for that in it is kept the infinite riches brought 
thither from the new found land of Peru), might 
long fince have been in the Tower of London, 
to the King’s great honour and the wealth of 
his realm.” 

All the evidence tends to fhow that the great 
object of this voyage was to find an opening 
through Hudfon’s Bay to the back of the 
Newfound land. 

That Chriftian knight and brave navigator, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, whofe laft recorded 
words, as, drifting by his confort fhip, he was 
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feen on the poop, fitting with his book in his 
hand, were thefe: ‘‘ Courage, my lads! we 
are as near heaven at fea as on land,” fays 
<¢ Cabot entered this fame fret, affirming that 
he failed very far weftward, with a quarter of 
the north, on the north fide of Labrador, on- 
the 11th of June, until he came to the fep- 
tentrional latitude of 671°, and finding the fea 
ftill open, might, and would have gone to 
Cathay, if the mutiny of the mafter and 
mariners had not been.” 

Lord Bacon relates, “‘ He failed, as he 
affirmed on his return, and made a chart 
thereof, very far weftward, with a quarter of 
the north, on the north fide of Labrador, until 
he came to the latitude of 674°, finding the 
fea ftill open.” 

Ortelius, who tells us he had Cabot’s map 


| before him, has drawn one entitled ‘‘ America 


five novi orbis defcriptio,” in which he depicts 
the form of Hudfon’s Bay, and a channel 
leading from its northern extremity towards 
the pole, precifely as it is. 

How is it he was fo correct? Whence did 
he get his information, but from Cabot? No 
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one elfe ever pretended to have been even fo 
far as the opening of the fret or ftrait, into 
the bay ; and could Cabot have drawn it had 
he not been there? 

Livio Sanuto, a noble Venetian, in his 
“‘Geografia,” 1588, makes repeated allufions to 
the map of ‘* Chiariflimo Sebaftiano Caboto,” 
with whom, through the medium of a friend, 
he correfponded, and therein gives a defcrip- 
tion which minutely correfponds with Sir H. 
Gilbert’s. 

Robert Thorne, another princely Briftol man, 
who died in London in 1532, leaving all his 
debtors forgiven, £4440 to charitable objects, 
and £5140 to poor relations (immenfe fums in 
thofe days), in a letter to the King, in 1527, 
(advifing three routes to be taken to get to 
Cathay: one by the north-eaft, afterwards 
taken by the unfortunate Willoughby; one 
directly over the pole; and one to the north- 
weft,) refers to this voyage of Cabot’s taken in 
that direction. 

«And if they will take their courfe after 
they be paft the pole toward the weft, they 
fhall go on the back fide of the New found 
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Thorn and 
Elliott’s 
voyage. 


Hakluyt, vol. 
i, p. 219. 


Cabot gets 


“clofe to the 


Magnetic 
Pole and the 
North-Weft 
Paffage. 


land, which of late was difcovered by your 
Grace’s fubjects (Labrador, and the fouth 
coafts of Hudfon’s Bay), until they come to 
the backfide of the Indies occidental.” 

Thus, by advancing regularly, by the route 
before taken in the north by His Grace's fub- 
jects, the weftern fide of the American con- 
tinent would be attained ; and further, in fpeak- 
ing of another effort made under the aufpices 
of his own father and Hugh Elliott, both of them 
Briftol merchants, who were the fucceffors of 
Warde and Thomas in the patent of 1501, 
Thorne, alluding to Cabot’s voyage, fays:— 
“©Of the which there is no doubt, as now 
plainly appeareth, if the mariners would then 
have been ruled, and followed their pilot’s 
mind (Cabot), the land of the Weft Indies 
(i.e. Peru), from whence all the gold cometh, 
had been ours.” 

Well faid Robert Thorn, of Briftol, the 
nineteenth century has proved your theory to 
be correct ; and Sebaftian Cabot was on the 
very verge of the difcovery, having attained to 
the ftraits which lead to the magnetic pole, 
and within a fhort diftance of the paffage 
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which McClure, Clintock, and Collinfon have 
in our time verified. 

Cowardice is not an attribute of Britifh ad- 
mirals; true, we have had one fhot, but it is 
more than queftionable that he, the victim of 
political neceffity, was a coward; yet amongft 
the hoft of brave old heroes, here is one with 
a veritable white feather. 

Sir Thomas Pert was a vice-admiral of Eng- 
land ; Richard Eden, in the life-time of Cabot, 
and in the enjoyment of his friendfhip, makes 
this grave charge, and actually dedicates his 
book to the Lord High Admiral of England. 
Would he have dared to do this if the charge 
had been falfe? That it was openly known, 
and believed to be true, we fee by Robert 
Thorne’s allufion to it eleven years afterwards, 
and alfo that of Sir H. Gilbert. We can find 
no excufe. Sir Thomas muft go down to 
pofterity as he has come to us, with the brand 
of coward on his brow. 

Dr. Robertfon, on what we deem moft fal- 
lacious grounds, fays that now Cabot came 
home by way of St. Domingo, threatening to 
attack the Spanifh dominions there. We be- 
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fays an Eng~ 
lith rover, 
&c., &c., 
called at Hif- 
paniola, &c., 
in MDXXxviI. 
Dr. Robert- 
fon has mif- 
taken this 
date for 1517, 
confequently 
it could not 
be Cabot who 
was in the 
Rio de la 
Plata for 
Spain in 


1527. 


Cabot ftudies 
the variation 
of the com- 
pafs, 


lieve that he was too honourable a man; his 
whole life prefents the picture of an honeft, 
earneft, forecafting gentleman ; who, though 
not faultlefs, would fcorn to do fo foul an 
action. Befides, the very next year he was 
eleéted to “an high and honourable poft in- 
the Spanifh kingdom,” which effectually de- 
ftroys this miferable accufation. 

Though baffled by poltroonery, and com- 
pelled to return to England without accom- 
plifhing his miffion, Cabot did good fervice to 
{cience by this voyage; the variation of the com- 
pafs, and the great dip of the needle, occupied 
his attention ; the inhofpitable fhores of the vaft 
bay, nearly to its terminal northern point, were 


-mapped and furveyed, and plans for the ac- 


curate determination of the longitude alter- 
nated with the difficult work of navigating an 
unknown fea in a high latitude, with a white- 
livered crew and a craven commander. 

But thefe refults were not fatisfaétory to the 
merchants who had adventured their moneys 
and commodities ; and on Cabot’s return, the 
King was full of continental anxieties, whilft 
London and the whole country was being again 
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ravaged by that awful peftilence, the {weating 
ficknefs, which fufpended even the ordinary 
occupations of commerce, and Cabot, who 
could not be inactive, to whom “labour was 
reft,” beaten by circumftances, but not dif- 
heartened, finding no opening in England, 
turned his face to the South-Eaft. 


July to Decr, 
1517. 


Cabot looks 
to a South- 
Eaft paffage, 


Charles V. 
fucceeds to 
the throne 
of Spain, 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Emperor Charles V. appoints Cabot his Pilot-major in 
1518 ap. Lakes him with him from England, to fill 
the office in 1520 a.v. Cabot’s interview with Con- 
tarinis his duplicity; controverfy between Spain and 
Portugal refpecting the Moluccas; board of geographers; 
Cabot their prefident ; decifion given in favour of Spain. 
Expedition to explore the South-wef?s Cabot in com- 
mand; mutiny; he feizes the ringleaders, puts them 
on fbore, enters, and explores the Rio de la Plata; 
Garcia’s falfe accufation adopted by Southey; explana- 
tions Cabot's juftification by the Emperor. 


Sg HARLES V., the talented, youth- 
4 ¥ ful monarch of Spain, who had juft 
ah 4) fucceeded his grandfather, Ferdi- 
~ nand, now began to enquire what 
had become of the expedition of 1516, which 
had been planned to explore the Indies ; where 
was the head that defigned, and the hand which 
drew thofe wondrous charts of the ftrange 
lands acrofs the ocean ? 

We can eafily underftand how all this ori- 
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ginated, Cabot had a friend at court; An- 
ghiera, better known as Peter Martyr, was as 
high in the confidence of Charles, who had 
jut given him a rich abbey, as he had been in 
that of Ferdinand. He died in 1526, and muft 
have been now bufy with his great work, “ De 
rebus Oceanicis et orbe Novo Decades ;” and 
what more natural than that he fhould defire 
to have at his elbow the man who, of all other 
living, was beft qualified to give him practical 
information thereon. 

Anghiera was the {pring that moved the 
king ; Cabot was fought for; in 1518 he was 
named Pilot-major of Spain, though he did 
not enter upon the office until Charles vifited 
England, and took him back with him in 1520. 
One of the duties was to examine all pilots; 
none of whom could proceed to the Indies 
without examination and approval by him. 

This office was too much of the character 
of a finecure for one of his aétive habits. That 
he was on the look out for employment, we 
find from his ftatement to Cardinal Gafpar 
Contarini, whom he tells, that he was again 


offered fervice under Henry VIII. in 1519, 
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Cabot is 
offered em- 
ployment by 
the Cardinal 
Wolfey. 


Delay of 
Wolfey’s 
expedition. 


by Cardinal Wolfey, ‘who told me he would 
give me high terms if I would fail with an 
armada of his on a voyage of difcovery; that 
the veflels were almoft ready, and they had 
got together 30,000 ducats for their outfit.” 

(This no doubt explains the delay in his 
acceptance of the office of Pilot-major, oc- 
curring, as it did, between his being nominated 
in 1518, and his actual entrance on its duties 
in 1520.) 

“‘T anfwered Wolfey,” he continues, “That, 
being in the fervice of the King of Spain, I 
could not go without his leave; but, that if 
free permiffion were conceded to me from 
hence, I would ferve him.” 

This expedition of Wolfey’s did not ftart 
till 1527; and on their arrival at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, they found fourteen fail of 
Normans, Bretagnes, and Portuguefe there 
fifhing. Somewhere on their voyage, their pilot 
and fome of the failors venturing on fhore, 
were feized, killed, roafted, and eaten in the 
fight of all on board. 

Candour compels us to record here an 
incident in Cabot’s life, which difplays a degree 
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of duplicity which we believe in his latter days Re 


he would not have been guilty of. 

He was leading an indolent life, on a hand- 
fome falary, but longing for active employ- 
ment. 

Charles V., in 1519, would certainly not 
confent to his entering the fervice of Henry of 
England, for Henry was at the field of the 
cloth of gold, aiding Francis of France in his 
rivalry with Charles for the empire of Ger- 
many. 

Such was the jealoufy felt, that though the 
lifts were fet up, clofe to the Spanifh King’s 
dominions, not a fingle knight of Spain ftirred 
to do honour to thefe pageantries. 

From 1520 to 1525, Charles was bufy at 
war with France ; and though he retained the 
man, he had neither time nor money to fpare 
for expeditions of difcovery. 

Weary with waiting, Cabot feems to have 
turned towards Venice, his father’s country, 
and all but his own. 

The Queen of the Adriatic was on the moft 
friendly terms with Spain, and might eafily, if 
fhe chofe, get from the Emperor the transfer 
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of his fervices. In order to ingratiate himfelf 
with her ambaffador, he ftrove, therefore, to 
make himfelf out to be a Venetian, though 
bred in England: one who was worth a good 
wage; his prefent mafter was giving him fo 
much for doing nothing ; he wanted work, but 
he would not like to take lefs than he was now 
getting. 

This feems to have been the fpirit of the 
interview : a defire for active and equally re- 
munerative employment; and if the truth ftood 
in his way, it muft be facrificed in order to gain 
his end. 

Well! ‘let him that is without fault caft 
the firft ftone,” ever remembering the age in 
which the event occurred. We give the con- 
verfation as Contarini relates 1t :— 

“My Lord Ambaffador, to tell you the 
truth,” (juft what people fay when they don’t 
mean to tell it,) **I was born at Venice, but 
was bred in England, and then entered the 
fervice of their Catholic Majefties of Spain, 
and King Ferdinand made me Captain, with a 
falary of 50,000 maravedis. Subfequently, his 
prefent Majefty gave me the grade of Pilot- 
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major, with an additional falary of 50,000 
maravedis, and 25,000 maravedis befides, as Ad- 
jutant of the Coaft, forming a total of 125,000 
maravedis, or equal to 300 ducats.” 

Then follows his narration of Wolfey’s 
offer, after which he goes on to fay: 

*‘At that period, in converfation one day 
with a certain friar, a Venetian, named Sebaf- 
tian Colonna, with whom I was on a very 
friendly footing, he faid to me, ‘ Mafter Se- 
baftian, you take fuch great pains to benefit 
foreigners, and forget your native land: would 
it not be poflible for Venice likewife to de- 
rive fome advantage from you?’” 

At this my heart fmote me, and I told him 
I would think about it, and fo on, On re- 
turning to him the next day, I faid that I had 
the means of rendering Venice a partaker of 
this navigation, whereby fhe would obtain 
great profit. ‘* Which is the truth, for I have 
difcovered it.” 

Contarini compliments him upon his pa- 
triotifm, but doubts the feafibility of his 
f{cheme, and ftarts difficulties. Cabot contends 
that his plan is practicable, and adds :— 
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He offers to 
come to 
Venice at his 
own charges. 


But when the 
Council of 
Ten fend for 
him, he 
declines to 
leave Spain. 


<©J will tell you—I would not accept the 
offer of the King of England, for the fake of 
benefitting my country.” (Alas! poor human 
nature ; he didn’t tell Wolfey fo, but “I will, if 
the Emperor will let me”). ‘ For if I had lif- 
tened to the Englifh propofal, there would 
have been no more hope for Venice.” He 
then adds: ‘* The way and the means are eafy. 
I will go to Venice at my own coft; they fhall 


| hear me, and if they difapprove of the project 


devifed by me, I will return in like manner at 
mine own coft.” But he urges Contarini to 
keep the matter fecret. 

Further communications paffed, and the 
Council of Ten caufed a letter to be carefully 
conveyed to Cabot, exhorting him to come to 
Venice, where he would obtain everything. 
But meanwhile, other projects arife on the 
{pot ; active employment is urged on him, and 
the well-affected patriotifm dies away, or like 
a garment, is thrown on one fide, 

Some one has faid of Cabot, ‘He was a 
great liar, as well as a great navigator.” We 
deem this harfh and unfair. A folitary inftance 
of departure from the truth fhould not ftamp a 
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man’s character; nor was he far from being a 
Venetian, whofe father was one, and who from 
four years old to manhood was taught and 
trained in that city. Still, it was not the truth; 
and whilft a venial offence, it muft ever ftand 
as a flaw in his otherwife all but unblemifhed 
character. 

Nor will the above canting converfation 


bear comparifon with his fimple utterance to | 


Richard Eden, the friend of his ripeft years, 
the confidant of his voyages, and the foother 
of his dying hours. 

To him he fays: “I was borne in Bryftowe, 
and at ij. yeare olde, I was carried with my 
father to Venice.” He had a golden induce- 
ment to lie to Contarini, and he fell under the 
temptation. He had no fuch inducement in 
his friendly talk with Eden, and each word 
hence bears the fimple ftamp of truth. 


Rawdon Browne, in a note to the preface to | 


the “‘ Venetian Calendar,” vol. i. p. 78, tells 
us that Sebaftian Cabot took out letters of na- 
turalization at Venice, and that the patent is 
regiftered in the book of privileges. 

This at once proves that he was not a na- 


Cabot’s father 
a Venetian by 
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es Venetian | 
Calendar,” | 
vol. i. p. 78, | 
fays Sebaftian, | 
by patent, | 
became a : 


| Venetian. 
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tive. But we rather fufpect that this is a part 
of the fatality which feems to attend the name, 
and that this is a miftake, in placing the name 
Sebaftian for John, for though the two dates 
1472 and 1476 are named in the cafe of the 
father, there is no reference anywhere to the 
conferring the privilege on the fon, fave in this 
foot-note. 

That North-Weft Paffage was the child of 
Cabot’s earlieft hopes, and though baffled oft, 
he would, we are certain, be glad to try again. 
But the cry in Spain was, ‘To the South! to 
the South!” ‘They that feek riches,” faid Peter 
Martyr, “ muft not go to the frozen North.” 

Spain wanted to get by the fouth-weft to 
the Moluccas, which fhe claimed. ‘‘ Not fo,” 
faid Portugal ; “they belong to us, for they 


_ are within the limit of longitude covered by the 
| Pope’s Bull, which grants all that region to us.” 


A conference of geographers was therefore 
fummoned, of which Cabot was the prefident, 
and young Columbus had alfo a feat at the 
board. 

They met at Badajoz in April 1524, and 
on the 31ft of May it was decided that the co- 
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veted Spice Iflands were by twenty degrees 
within the Spanifh waters. 

Portugal retired in difguft, and prepared a 
fleet to enforce its claims, and to deftroy com- 
merce in thofe regions. 

Spain, on the contrary, exultant at the deci- 
fion, and eager for the riches of the Eaft, 
formed a company, under the higheft fanction, 
and Cabot was folicited to’ take the command ; 
fo he gave up Venice. 

Our merchant prince, Robert Thorne, of 
Briftol, then a refident at Seville, entered into 
the adventure, principally that two Englith 
friends of his who were fomewhat learned in 
cofmography might go in the fhip, to bring 
him certain relation of the country, and to ac- 


quire expertnefs in the fcience of navigation. 
Good Robert deferved to be rich, for he 


knew the right way to ufe his wealth. One of | 


thefe friends was George Barlow, of whom 
more anon, 

In September, 1524, Cabot received permif- 
fion from the Council of the Indies to engage 
in the enterprife, and gave bond to the com- 
pany for the faithful execution of his truft. 


Portugal 
fullen. 
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Charles lends The Emperor, on March 4th, 1525, agreed 


them fips. | to let them have a f{quadron of three veffels of 
not lefs than 100 tons, and 150 men. 
| A {mall caravel was added by a private in- 
| dividual (was it Thorne ?), and the title of Cap- 
| tain-General was conferred on Cabot. 
| His tharein | The Emperor was to receive 4000 ducats 
the antici- 


| pated proft, and a fhare of the profits, whilft the whole in- 
_veftment of the company only amounted to 
| 10,000 ducats. 

| Route | The intention was to fail through the Straits 


| through 


Straits of | of Magellan, and then thoroughly to explore 
Megellan. the weftern fhores of the continent. 
| Auguft 1525, was the date finally fettled 
_on for failing ; but by fundry intrigues, Portu- 
| sailin Apa | Bal managed to detain the expedition until 
1526. | April 1526. 
| Not content with foftering difcontent on 
board the fhips ere they failed, that jealous 
power continued her machinations at home 
| Portugal and alfo in Spain. She fent out a fquadron, 
sehen under Garcia, whofe object was to excite mu- 
tiny, to ac in concert with the difaffected, 
and in every way to hinder the progrefs of an 
expedition commanded by a man who had, 


| 
| 
{ 
{ 
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they faid, robbed them of the fpice-bearing 
Moluccas, 

In April then Cabot failed for the Brazils, 
by the Canaries, Cape de Verde, and Cape 


Auguftine; though even in this he has been | 
mifreprefented by thofe who wifhed to detract | 


from his fame as a navigator. 
Petty jealoufy of the great foreigner from 


the firft marred the fuccefs of the adventure. | 
The company appointed agents, or deputies, | 


who were named by the freighters: thefe con- 
trolled Cabot in every particular, and were 
conftantly at crofs purpofes with him. 

He wifhed to place aman on whom he could 
rely (De Rufis) as fecond in command. The 
agents infifted on putting Mendez in, as Lieu- 
tenant-General, whofe fole recommendation 
feems to have been that he had failed as purfer 
with Magellan. 

We may conceive the irkfome pofition of 
our countryman, compelled to receive, as his 
right hand, a man whom he diftrufted, and in 


reference to whom he had to infift, that, dur- 


ing any unavoidable abfence of his, Mendez 
fhould take no ftep whatever except he had 
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orders from himfelf; barring which, he was 
not to act at all. 
He was thus obliged to render his Lieu- 


| tenant helplefs, in order to reftrain him from 


mifchief. 

Befides all this, as a crowning folly, fealed 
orders were given to each fhip, to be opened 
at fea. 

Thefe contained the abfurd provifion, that 
in cafe of the Captain’s death, eleven others 
fhould fucceed to the command in the rota- 
tion in which their names were placed, 

If thefe all died, then the furvivors were to 
caft lots for the Captaincy, &c., &c. 

The refult of this was immediately feen; it 


| really offered a complete premium for mur-. 


der, and makes Cabot’s fafety almoft a {pecial 
act of Divine Providence. 

Difaffection rife, and fown by the red gold 
of the Portuguefe ere they failed, now broke 
out to view; thofe higheft in rank, and neareft 
the prize coveted, were the very worft. 

Out of the whole lot of haughty Dons, the 
eleventh man, Captain Gregario Caro, Abdiel 
like, “‘among the faithlefs faithful only found,” 
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was the only one who retained his integrity. 
The others fancied that they were, each man 
alone, fit for command; and feemed to think | 
that the baton was within their reach, 
Scarcely were they out of fight of land peer ee 
fi ortne{s o 
when a report was ftudioufly bruited abroad | provifions. 
that they were fhort of provifions ; before they 
reached the coaft of Brazil, Mendez was crufty | 
and infolent, De Rojas muttered and fcowled, | 
with fierce beetling brows, and De Rodas | 
{neered that the Captain was too gentle and 
mild for fo arduous a tafk. | | 
As they neared the land, the ftorm mutter-  Culminates | 
, 3 in a mutiny. 
ings grew louder; and, ftrutting up and down 
with their hands on their fwords, they threat- 
ened open violence. 


But they completely miftook their man. 
The naval heroes of Britain have ever been 
men, who, gentle as a woman in the calm, 
could rife equal to any emergency, and ever 
prefent an unquailing front to the ftorm. 

Cabot was no longer a mere pilot to a cra- | Cabot equal 
ven, recreant Pert, but an Englifhman, with a seer 
heavy refponfibility refting on him, and high 
in the confidence of his auguft employer. 
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He felt that a bold and daring exercife of 
rightful authority was now his only chance; 
and though, as far as we know, he had only 
two of his own countrymen to back him, 


_ amidft a herd of jealous Spaniards, with daunt- 


lefs refolution he feized Captain de Rojas, and 
with an audacious boldnefs that paralyzed the 
mutineers, took him out of his own fhip and 


| from their very midft, put him, Mendez, and 


De Rodas, into a boat, and landed them on a 
{pot where they were compelled to remain until 
the Portuguefe expedition, under Garcia (which 
failed in Auguft, four months after Cabot), 
picked them up, and fent them home in a 
flave fhip. 

The haughty grandees, full of anger at their 


| humiliation, bitterly refented this treatment in 
| a memorial to the Emperor. 


Eventually, Cabot fent home George Bar- 
low and another, whofe reprefentations fo fatif- 
fied Charles as to the abfolute neceflity of the 
harfh ftep which had been taken, that he pro- 
mifed Cabot the needful fuccours, and alfo 


| fent him permiffion to colonize the country. 


A conclufive proof of the wifdom of the 
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courfe adopted is feen in this, that, during the 
five years that the expedition remained out, 
years full of toil, fuffering, and great privation, 
there was no more murmuring, but ever de- 
voted fidelity. and unity of action. 

Yet even our own Southey, in his “ Hif- 
tory of the Brazils,” has echoed the calumnies 
of Garcia to the difparagement of Cabot, whom 
he accufes of requiting the goodwill of the 
natives, with the ufual villainy of an old ex- 


plorer, by carrying away four of them; and | 


he alfo denounces as an act of cruelty the ftep 
by which he quelled the mutiny, and, without 
Floodfhed, faved the lives of probably many 
others befides his own. 

Let us briefly examine thefe accufations ; 
and, firft, who is the accufer: Diego Garcia, 
a Portuguefe, who failed four months after 
Cabot, whofe object was to injure and prevent 
the fuccefs of Cabot’s expedition ; he had a fhip 
of 100 tons, a pinnace, one brigantine, and the 
frame of another, ready to be put together at 
need. 

Touching at the Bay of St. Vincent, Garcia 
found a Portuguefe, of the degree of a Bache- 
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Garcia dif- 
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lor, whofe fon-in-law accompanied him to the 
La Plata. 

Finding, on reaching that river, a garrifon 
of Cabot’s, and learning that he, with his fhips, 
had gone up the ftream, he followed with his 
brigantine; he had previoufly hired to his 
hoft at St. Vincent the fhip of 100 tons to 
carry flaves, and between them they fhipped 
and fent home 800 natives. 

This he did on the abfurd pretence of its 
being too large for exploring purpofes. 

Yet this man, a fharer in the nefarious trade 
to fuch an extent, convicted of defrauding his 
employers, and, by his covetoufnefs, nullifying 
the object of his own expedition, is the only 
accufer of Cabot, who, he fays, took from an 
ifland in the river four fons of chiefs. 

Before we take the word of a tainted wit- 
nefs, fuch as this man, let us look at the re- 
ported facts. 

It was at the ifland of St. Catharine’s, on 
the coaft of Brazil, on his outward voyage, 
when, if taken, thefe men would be for years 
of not the flighteft ufe, but only fo many more 
mouths to fill. It was not from an ifland in the 
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river, fo that it could not be in order to ufe 
them as pilots. 

Neither, as yet, had Cabot determined to 
go into the river at all; his doing fo was 
only the refult of the mutiny. If the expedi- 
tion had been on its return the men would 
have been worth fomething, perchance, in 
Spain. But Cabot was a prominent member 
of the Council of the Indies, in Spain, was 
familiar with, and had been inftrumental in 
framing their orders, which were peremptory 
as to offering violence to the Indians. 

When Gomez returned from his voyage, 
having abduéted and brought home fome of 
the natives, Cabot was at Seville, and knew 
well the cry of indignation that rang through 
the land. 

In after life, in his own inftruétions to Wil- 
loughby, he enjoins every effort, by gentlenefs, 
to get a thorough knowledge of the natives, 
and he exprefsly forbids the ufe of violence or 
force. 


Befides, Garcia called at the ifland, a ftrange | 


European, when the wound, if there was one, 
was raw, and admits that he was gracioufly re- 
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Theory that 
thefe fons of 
chiefs were 
hoftages for 


the mutineers. 


ceived! Is it credible? Would they not rather 
have confounded him with the others, who had 
committed the outrage and wreaked their ven- 
geance on him ? 

There is only one plaufible theory, one 
which we have never yet feen broached, and yet 
it forcibly croffes our minds in looking at this 
fubject. If he did take thefe chiefs’ fons, was 
it as hoftages for the good treatment of the 
mutineers, whom he landed fomewhere about 
here, very probably on this ifland, intending 
to pick them up on his return voyage? 

If fo, Garcia’s reception proves that the ex- 
change was a voluntary one, and the charge 
of treachery difappears ; and he who took fuch 
meafures to preferve the lives of the men 
who endeavoured to fubvert all authority can 
furely not be called cruel. 

The ejection from the fleet of the mutineers 
was the mildeft as well as the fafeft thing that 
could be done, and, we fee, was executed with 
as much mildnefs as was confiftent with a fenfe 
of duty. 

It is a remarkable fact, that if there is one 
perfonal trait in Sebaftian Cabot’s life more 
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prominent than another, it is his gentlenefs. 
All who enjoyed perfonal intercourfe, or 
were brought into clofe connection with him, 
feem to have loved him; and ever and anon 
they break out into expreflions of affectionate 
attachment. 

To a phyfiognomift his portrait will at once 
exonerate him from fuch a charge; there is no 
cruelty written on that brow, or gleaming from 
thofe mild eyes. 
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We difmifs thefe calumnies, therefore, with | 


one remark. 

On Cabot’s return to Spain the Emperor, 
who had meanwhile fuperfeded the company, 
and taken all the expenfes' on himfelf, rein- 
{tated him at once in his high and honourable 


He returns to 
Spain, and is 
reinftated in 
office, 


office; and when, afterwards, Cabot went to | 


England, made inceffant and moft importunate 
interceflions, through his ambaflador, to get 
him to return and fettle in Spain. This com- 
pletes, we think, his vindication. 


Cabot puts 
into the Rio 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Continues his refearches on the La Plata; builds forts; 
afcends the Paraguay; conquers the attacking Guarani 
Indians; Garcia’s arrival; its confequences; Cabot 
wins the love of the natives; cultivates the foils fiudies 
the natural hiftory of the country; makes laws; ad- 
minifpers juptices confolidates his power. Treachery of 
Garcia’s men; natives carry Fort San Spiritus and 
deftroy them and that portion of Cabot’s men who were 
there. Endeavour of the Indians to furprife Cabot; 
he beats them off. LEmbarks for Spain; refumes bis 
high poft and its emoluments for eighteen years. Re- 
turns to bis native place, Briftol, and fettles theres pro- 
bable reafons why. Spanife Ambaffador demands bis 
return of King Edward and his council; Cabot’s inter- 
view and reply. Spain ftrikes off his penfions King 
Edward grants him one. 


HOUGH Cabot, by his firmnefs, 
@ had diflipated the mutiny, he did 
not feel himfelf juftified in profecu- 
ting the long and perilous voyage 
originally contemplated without confulting his 
auguft employer; he therefore put into the 
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Rio de la Plata, and from thence fent home 
Hernando Calderon and George Barlow with 
a ftatement of all that had occurred. 

The expelled commanders were men of 
high rank, and great influence at home. 


Miguel de Rodas had been with Magellan | 


in his fhip the “ Victory,” which circumnavi- 
gated the globe. The Emperor had given 
him a penfion for life and a device for his 
coat-of-arms, commemorative of that achieve- 
ment. 

Martin Mendez had been in the fame fhip, 
and the device prepared for him was of a yet 
more flattering defcription. 

Probably their accidental affociation with fo 
great an enterprife had given them a reputa- 
tion far beyond their defert; at all events, 
they were men whom Cabot could not afford 
to defpife. 

“Meanwhile our intrepid navigator had loft 
no time. His immediate predeceffor as Pilot- 
major, De Solis, had difcovered this vatt river, 
whofe mouth is an inlet of 150 miles in width, 
and on an ifland in it had loft his life, 

Cabot pufhed his way up to this {fpot, and 
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cap. Ixxxix. 


finding a vaft body of water ftill defcending, 
and precious metals more abundant among the 
natives the higher he went, he, hoping to be 
able to fend home a favourable report, profe- 
cuted his refearches before he fent home his 


meffengers. 


One of his three fhips had been loft on the 
voyage, and the men, who faved themfelves 
by fwimming, were now diftributed between 
the two fhips and the caravel. 

Pufhing his way then boldly up this broad 


- but fhallow inlet, whofe intricate navigation 


and violent pamperos make it to this hour the 
dread of the navigator, he reached an ifland, 
which ftill bears the name he gave to it, St. 
Gabriel. 

The low fhelving fhores on either hand 
gave fuch fhallow water that he cared not to 
take his fhips near the mainland. 

Near St. Gabriel was another ifland, where 
poor De Solis lay buried. He had reached 
thus far when, in an unfortunate difpute with 
the natives, he was fet upon, killed, together 
with fifty of his men, and eaten; though how 
they managed to eat him and alfo to bury him 
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is a problem which our informant, Herrera, 
has left unfolved. 

Here the natives affembled in numbers, 
and made a great fhow of refiftance, but Eden 
fays, ‘‘ Cabot, without refpect.of peril, thought 
beft to expugne it by one means or other, 
wherein his boldnefs tooke goode effecte, as 
often tymes chaunceth in grate affayres.” 

At St. Gabriel he left his fhips, and in his 
boats explored feven leagues up the ftream, 
until he reached another river, to a port clofe 
to the mouth of which he gave the name of 
St. Salvador; and, as it offered a good harbour, 
he returned and brought thither his fhips, 
having, however, to lighten them ere he could 
get them in. 

This would feem to have been on the Rio 
Naranjos, or the lower branch of the mouth 
of the Parana, near its confluence with the 
Uruguay. 

Here, in an ifland about two leagues from 
the {pot where De Solis perifhed, he erected a 
fort, which was ftanding in 1586. 

Though the Uruguay was a very large 


river, he avoided it, for the fame reafon that 
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led him afterwards to pafs the mouth of the 
noble Parana—he faw thefe both led from the 
North, and his great object was to get, not 
into Brazil, but to the Weft, becaufe he found 
that it was from thence the filver came of 
which the natives were poffeffed. 

During the building of this fort the firft 
blood was fhed. The natives killed and 
carried off two of the Spaniards, but, in fierce 
derifion, faid they would not eat them, becaufe 
they were foldiers, of whofe flefh they had 
already had a furfeit in De Solis and his fol- 
lowers. 

In this port Cabot left his fhips and a garri- 
fon under the command of Antonio de Grajeda, 
having firft cut down the caravel for the con- 
venience of river navigation ; and with her and 
the boats he now proceeded up the Parana. 

On arriving at the junction of the Car- 
carama, or Terceiro, he built near it a fort, 
finding, as he faid, that the natives were intel- 
ligent. 

This he garrifoned with a party under the 
command of the faithful Gregorio Caro, the 
captain of the Maria del Efpinar. 
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Having thus carefully fecured a bafe in cafe 
of having to retreat, he, with his greatly- 
weakened troop, pufhed boldly, but carefully, 
up the river, 

Reaching the Parana’s junétion with the 
Paraguay, though in reality the largeft of the 
two ftreams, he left it on the right hand, be- 
caufe the direction whence it flowed was not 
the route he was anxious to take, and for 
thirty-four leagues farther urged his way up 
the Paraguay. 

Defcribing this voyage in the converfation 
with Ramufio’s friend, he fays, “‘I found an 
exceedingly large and great river, named at 
this prefent time the Rio de la Plata—that is, 
the river of filver—into which I failed, and 
followed it into the firme land more than 120 
leagues, finding it everywhere very faire, and 
inhabited with infinite people, which, with 
admiration, came running daily to our fhips. 
Into this river run fo many other rivers that it 
is in manner incredible.” 

The region which our traveller had now 
reached prefented an entirely new afpect, being 
everywhere cultivated ; and the feeling which 
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naturally fprings from exclufive poffeflion of 
the foil led the natives to look with great 
jealoufy on the intruders, which ripened even- 


| tually into the fierceft and moft deadly animo- 


fity. 

Three of the Spaniards, having ftrayed to 
gather the fruit of the palm-tree, were feized 
by the natives. 

Cabot rufhed to the refcue, and a moft fan- 
guinary battle enfued; three hundred of the 
natives fell, but his {mall party loft twenty-five 
of their number—a moft ferious lofs, which fo 
reduced their ftrength as to make further pro- 
grefs impracticable. 

Like a wife commander, he at once fent 
down his wounded, and apprifed the garrifon 
below of his lofs and their danger. 

Juft then Garcia had arrived at St. Salvador, 
and Grajeda, who was in command, thinking 
that it was the mutineers, manned his boats and 
proceeded in force againft him. Garcia made 
himfelf known, and the two parties entered 


| the port amicably. 


From hence Garcia fent his fhip to fulfil 
the contraét he had made for carrying the 
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flaves, who were natives ftolen from the Brazil 
coatt. 

With fixty men in his two brigantines he 
afcended the river to fort Santus Spiritus; 


here he fummoned Caro to give him ‘imme- | 
diate poffeflion in the name of the Emperor, 
contending that he had orders which gave | 


him the rights of difcovery, though he was 
fix months later on the ground than Cabot. 


Caro told him that he held the fort in the | 
name of the Emperor and Sebaftian Cabot, but | 
was quite willing to give him a welcome, and | 
all the aid he needed, though he would never | 


furrender it. 

However, he begged Garcia, as a perfonal 
favour, to look out for wounded Spaniards, or 
any who were prifoners, and faid that he him- 
felf would repay him if he found any on his 
afcent of the river, for, though Cabot had de- 
feated the Indians, there might, he thought it 
poffible, be fome of their people in their 
hands. But Garcia, inftead of at once pro- 
ceeding to the relief of his fellow Europeans 
on reaching the Parana, failed up it for fome 
diftance ; nor do we hear of him at Santa Ana 


Garcia’s fum- 
mons to Caro. 


Caro’s noble 
an{wer ; 


and his offer 
of perfonal 
indemnity 
for lofs. 


Garcia’s 
heartlefs 
conduct, 
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until Cabot had come to a good underftanding 
with the natives, and all was profperity and 
peace. 
Gaiseand Of the interview between the two com- 


Garcia meet. 


Cabot’s cha- 


| raéteriftic de- 


cifion, | 


Charles the 
Fifth’s de- 
cifion. 


manders we know nothing but the refult. 

It was not confiftent with Cabot’s known 
character, and his high ftanding in Spain, to 
ftruggle for lawlefs or even for doubtful power. 

His commiffion did not direétly cover his 
prefent operations, though it might do fo 
indirectly ; fo he defcended the river with 
Garcia to Salvador, and thence fent home 
Barlow and Calderon, as we have fhown, with 
a comprehenfive ftatement of all the incidents 
which had occurred fince he left Seville, and 
the circumftances which had led him to alter 
his courfe. 

The Emperor heard Barlow and Calderon 
as well as the mutineers, whom he caufed to 
be fent for, and evidently arrived at the con- 
clufion, that the latter were rightly ferved ; for 
he fent word to Cabot that he was to colonize 
the country, and promifed fpeedily to furnifh 
him with the neceflary means. 

Cabot, with his expectations raifed to the 


er = —— i. 
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higheft pitch, was moft eager to carry on the 
enterprife. 

He had reached the waters, which, rifing 
in Potofi, fall into the Paraguay, and had dif- 
covered the fource from which the natives 
obtained the precious metal which was freely 
in ufe amongft them. 

The obftacles between Fort Ana and Peru 
were trifling ; he was all but within reach of 
the Golden Empire which Pizarro a few years 
later, by another route, feized on. He had 
already beaten, and then negotiated a peace, 
with the fierce Guaranis, who had invaded 
Peru; and, by friendly intercourfe, had at- 
tached them to himfelf, learned many fecrets 
of that country, and procured from them 
much gold and filver, which they had brought 
from thence. 

Surely if, with a mere handful of men, he | 
had beaten and conquered the fierce people who | 
had overrun and defpoiled fo rich a region, 
with a few more foldiers, he might enter and 
take poffeffion of New Caftile, the Golden. 

But, Tantalus-like, the cup was again to be 
dafhed from his mouth. 


Cabot’s 
furtheft in- 
land point 
within fight 
of the moun- 
tains of Peru. 


Had beaten 
the Indians, 
who had con- 
quered Peru, 
with an ab- 
furdly {mall 
force, but was | 
to be difap- 
pointed. 


The Emperor 
poor. 


Pizarro im- 
portunate and 
{pecious, 


and Cabot is 
negleCted. 


Waiting, he | 
works, raifes 
crops, experi- 
ments on the 
foil, 
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Charles V. had outrun his exchequer, and 
was afflicted with a difeafe very prevalent, in 
modern days, impecuniofity. His cortes re- 
fufed him money. He had mortgaged the 
Moluccas to Portugal, and his treafury was 
empty. 

Juft then Pizarro, overflowing with ambi- 
tion, well known at court, perfonally impor- 
tunate, but afking for no money, only for the 
government of the countries which he might 
conquer, affailed the Emperor continually. 

Cabot was fhelved, Pizarro fucceeded ; of 
his fuccefsful but infamous career we need 
fay no more than this, that if Cabot had 
achieved the conqueft of Peru the blackeft 
page in the hiftory of Spanifh America would 
never have been written. 

Whilft waiting, fick at heart, with hope 
deferred, Cabot erected forts, adminiftered 
juftice, and reduced all the furrounding na- 
tions to obedience to the Emperor. Ever 
active, when no fupplies came from Spain, 
he fet the whole party to work, rapidly 
raifed fufficient food, made experiments on 


- the fertility of the foil, carefully noting the 
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refults, which, with great minutenefs, he after- 
wards reported to the Emperor. 

He claffified alfo the various productions 
of the country, and graphically defcribes the 
marvellous fecundity of the {wine, and alfo of 
the horfes, both of which they had imported 
from Spain; thefe latter became the parent 
ftock whence fprung the vaft wild hordes 
which fcour the Pampas to this day. 


A clever wit of the laft generation faid of | 


a certain nobleman, that he was ready to take 
the helm of the ftate, or the command of the 
channel fleet, at an hour’s notice. It was 
witty, but not new; for here we actually have 
the greateft commander and navigator of his 
_age, organizing a nation from the moft dif- 
cordant elements, and developing its powers 
under manifeft difadvantages. 

We are naturally proud of the Briftol 
mariner, whofe perfonal agency gave to Eng- 
land and her fturdy offspring their vaft pof- 
feflions in the north, and to Spain the rich 
and well watered regions in the fouth, of the 
American continent; and if any one fhould 
be at all curious to fee his monument in his 


IO 


| Chronicles 


refults, 


Claffifies pro- 
duétions, and 


points out the 


favourable 
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rearing and 
breeding 
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| no monu- 
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But rears him 


ment. 


Is five years 
in the Plata. 


Garcia leaves 
fome of his 
{pies behind, 


who anger 
the natives, 


Thefe decide 
on extermi- 
nating the 
whites. 
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native city, let them know that it lies with 


| Sir Thomas Lawrence’s, in the vaft limbo of 


futurity. 

In the midft of his labours, and, remember, 
they extended over five years in this region, 
the fame evil genius which had followed him 
acrofs the Atlantic was conftantly marring 
his efforts, and finally ftruck a well-nigh fatal 
blow to the expedition. 

Garcia had {wept the country and failed 


| with his fpoil; but he had left behind him a 
_ party of his followers, who held themfelves 


amenable to no law. 

Thefe men, located at Santus Spiritus, were 
guilty of fome acts of atrocity towards the 
natives, which roufed their wildeft refentment. 

It is exprefsly ftated that with this act, 
whatever it was, Cabot had nothing at all 
to do; but the fierce and fanguinary Indians 
made no diftinétion. 

Secret meetings were held, a plan of action 
was decided upon, and it was determined to 
cut off every white man in the country. 

A little before daybreak the enraged nation 
burft, with one fell f{woop, down on and car- 
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ried the entrenchments of Santus Spiritus, put- 
ting the feeble garrifon to the fword. 

Here Caro, the faithful, probably perifhed 
in command, for we henceforth lofe fight of 
him, 

Maddened with fuccefs, they rapidly tra- 
verfe the intervening country, and try the fame 
tactics at Fort Salvador. 

But better watch and ward is kept here. 
“« Defence, not Defiance,” is the Briftol man’s 
motto, or rather, as on his portrait, ‘‘Spes 
mea in Deo eft;” but he watches, as well as 
hopes; fights, as well as prays; and beats the 
enemy off. 

Sad faces come down the river a few days 
afterwards, re-inforcements, fent to alarm and 
put the advance garrifon on their guard, return 
difpirited: they had found Santus Spiritus 
defolate, a ruin; and their friends and com- 
panions flain to a man. So Cabot fhips the 
requifite {upplies, difmantles the fort, embarks 
the remnant of his people, and quits for ever 
the ill-omened fhore. 

Five and thirty years, replete with toil, 
anxiety, and peril, have pafled away fince the 


They attack 

Santus Spiri- 
tus, flay Caro 
and his gar- 

rifon. 


Swoop down 
on Fort Sal- 
vador. 


Cabot on the 
watch, beats 
them off; 


and for want 
of re-inforce- 
| ments returns 
| to Spain. 


Herrera, Dec. 


| iv. lib. viii. 
| cap. ix. 
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Cabot re- 
fumes office 
in Spain, 
A.D, 1531. 


Ramufio, 


tom.i.fol.414, | 


D. Eden, of 
T554s 


Some hope 
that under 
the new re- 
gime Spain 
may find the 
record of 
Cabot’s 
voyages. 


date of the firft patent of Henry VII.; and 
though Cabot, on his return to Spain, refumes 
his high ftation, and might bafk at leifure in 
the emoluments of office, yet we find his fpirit 
and love of enterprife unbroken, drawing him 
we know not whither, but repeatedly to fea ; 
for he fays: 

«« After this, I made many other voyages, 
which I now pretermit; and, growing old, I 
give myfelf to reft from fuch labours, becaufe 
there are now many young and vigorous fea- 
men of good experience, by whofe forwardnefs 
I do rejoice in the fruit of my labours, and reft 
with the charge of this office, as you fee.” 

So great a change has of late come over the 
kingdom of Spain, that we may now indulge a 
hope that the archives of that ancient king- 
dom will be opened to the ftudent, and that 
from its hidden treafures fome records of thefe 
loft voyages, and perchance the invaluable 
maps and charts drawn by Cabot’s own hand, 
be brought to light; we indicate a rich mine, 
who will go and dig ? 

_Home ficknefs affects, more or lefs, all 
men at fome period or other of their fojourn 
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in a foreign clime; we have known men, who, 
under the funny, cloudlefs azure of a Naples 
fky, fighed and fickened for the mifty cloudi- 
nefs of our native ifle. 


It might have been this that brought Cabot | 


home to Briftol, no difhonourable flight had 
been put upon him; for eighteen years he 
had moved amongft the grandees of Spain as 


their equal, and was above the reach of want ; 


we look, at firft, for any other caufe, it lies 
not on the furface, perhaps, with induftry, we 
may ftrike the vein. 

Barrow, indeed, fays that ‘his friend, 
Robert Thorne, fent for him home ;” verily, 
if it were fo, the meflage was a long time 
travelling to him, for good Robert Thorne 
had refted from his labours for fixteen years, 


leaving his works to follow him, as they do | 


this day, and a memory green and beautiful 
for ever. 

Now Strype tells us that he came to Eng- 
land and fettled in his native place, Briftol, in 
1548; that is, in the firft year of Edward VI., 
and the time of liberty for tender confciences. 


Had he, with his gentle and travel-enlarged | 
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Theory that 
it was to en- 
joy liberty of 
con{cience 
that he re- 


turned, a lover 


of truth and 
a denouncer 
of the com- 


mon vices of | 


all ranks, but 
efpecially 
thofe prac- 
tifed by the 
feamen of 


thofe days. 


A reader of 
the Bible and 
a lover of 
prayer. 
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heart, who had feen fo much of iniquity prac- 
tifed in the name of religion by the Spaniards, 
conceived a defire in the autumn of his days 
to learn fomething of this new religion which 
the priefts, who had fanétioned the cruelties of 
Mexico and Peru, were everywhere {peaking 
againft; and did he defire liberty for himfelf 
to read the Word of God, which he could not 
do in Spain? That he was well acquainted 
with the letter, and thoroughly entered into 
its fublime precepts, we fhall fhortly fee: 
fomewhere he learned to reftrain that unruly 
member which, once at leaft, led him aftray ; 


and, not only could he denounce blafphemy 
of God, and deteftable fwearing, then fo com- 
mon, but alfo “‘ribaldrie, filthy tales, diceing, 
and gaming.” He alfo is found advifing 
morning and evening prayers daily ; and alfo 
that “the Bible be daily read devoutly and 
Chriftianly to God’s honour, and for His 
grace to be obtained by humble and hearty 
prayer.” 

Here we have, we think, the key to the 
myftery, and can underftand why he aban- 
doned the emoluments and honours of office, 
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and fteadily and perfiftently refufed to return, 
but chofe to live and die in a land where, at 
that time, Jiberty of confcience was allowed to 
all men. 

Home to Briftol then he came; but not 
long had fettled down when a formal and 
moft urgent demand was made by the Spanifh 
ambaffador, that 

“¢ Sebaftian Cabote, Grand Pilot of the Em- 
peror’s Indies, then in England, might be fent 
over to Spain, as a very neceffary man for the 


Emperor, whofe fervant he was, and who had | 


given him a penfion.” 
The anfwer to this application is ftill pre- 
ferved amonegft the Harleian MSS,, and it 


goes very far to prove that there had been no 


quarrel between the Emperor and Cabot. 

The Englifh Council, in its own anxiety to 
retain Cabot in this country, does fcant juf- 
tice to his dignified and fitting reply when 
pointedly and rudely interrogated as to what 
he would do at the command of the council 
or of his fovereign. 

This is the narrative of the occurrence: 
“ And as for Sebaftian Cabot, word was firft 


| Settled at 


Briftol, the 
Spanifh Am- 
baflador de- 
mands his re- 
turn from the 
Council. 
Strype, ‘¢ Hift. 
Mem.” vol.ii. 
p. 190. 
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Cabot’s 
Anfwer. 


The Ambaf- 
fador de- 
mands a per- 
fonal inter- 
view. 


At which 
Cabot de- 
cidedly re- 
fufes to go 
either into 
Spain or 

Flanders, 


but is willing 


to give the 
Emperor all 
the informa- 


tion he feeks, 


made that he was not detain’d here by us, but 
that he of himfelf refufed to go either into 
Spain or to the Emperor in Flanders; and 
that he being of that mind, and the King 
Edward's fubjecé (Briftol born), no reafon or 
equity would that he fhould be forced or com- 
pelled to go againft his will. 

“© Upon the which anfwer the ambaffador de- 
manded that Cabot fhould viva voce, in the 
prefence of fome one whom the council fhould 
appoint, declare this to be his mind and 
anfwer. 

«‘ Whereunto we condefcended, and at the 
laft fent the faid Cabot, with Richard Shelley, 
to the ambaffador, who, as the faid Shelley 
hath made report to us, affirmed to the faid 
ambaffador that he was not minded to go, 
neither into Spain nor to the Emperor. 

“* Neverthelefs, having knowledge of certain 
things very neceflary for the Emperor’s know- 
ledge, he was well contented, for the good-will 
he bore the Emperor, to write his mind unto 
him, or to declare the fame here to any fuch 
as fhould be appointed to hear him, 

«« Whereunto the faid ambaffador afked the 
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faid Cabot, ‘in cafe the King’s majefty, or we 
the council, fhould command him to go, whe- 
ther then he would not do it.’” 

“© Whereunto the faid Cabot made anfwer : 
‘Jf the King’s Highnefs, or we, fhould fo 
command, he knew well enough what he had 
todo.’” ‘ But it feemeth that the ambaflador 
took this anfwer of Cabot to mean that, on 
being fo commanded by the King or by us, 
he would be content to go.” 

«* Wherein we reckon the faid ambaffador 
to be deceived, for Cabot had divers times 
before declared unto us that he was fully de- 
termined not to go hence at all.” 

Spain, of courfe, {truck off his penfion, and 
Edward immediately gave him one of 250 
marks, or £166 13s. 4d., a very handfome 
{um for the period. 


Cabot anf{wers 
the ambafla- 
dor, 


Tells the 
Council he 
certainly will 
not go, 


Spain ftops 
his penfion, 
Edward gives 
him one, 
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naval affairs 
of the king- 
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| 


CHAPTER IX. 


Cabot’s offices be explains the variation of the Compas to 
the Kings State of Trade in Englands depreffion 
thereof, caufed by the monopoly of the Stilliard mer- 
chants. The London merchants confult Cabot; bis 
advice followed; is made Governor of the Merchant 
Adventurers Company for lifes frequent interviews 
with the Kings breaks the foreign monopoly s is liber- 
ally rewarded by the grateful monarch s builds the foips 
for the new expedition at Briftol, foeaths them with 
lead plates; firft introduction of this Jyftem into Eng- 
land; Sir Hugh Willoughby chofen for the commands 
Cabot’s wife failing and bufine/s inftructions. 


+E, have no name given for the office 
which Cabot now filled under the 
Englifh Government ; but he feems 
to have exercifed a general fuper- 
vifion over the maritime affairs of the king- 
dom, under the king and the council. We 
have one inftance left on record in which he 
vetoed John Allday, who, ‘« Wanting to go as 
mafter in a fhip to the Levant, was ftayed 
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‘By the prince’s letters, which my matter, 
Sebaftian Gabote, had obtained for that pur- 
pofe, to my great grief.’” 

We hear, alfo, of his being prefent at the 
examination of a French pilot, who had long 
frequented the Coatt of Brazil. 

There is alfo every reafon for believing that 
the minute inftructions for navigating the 
Rio de La Plata, given in Hakluyt, are from 
his pen. 

The boy king had himfelf a great tafte for 
maritime affairs; when quite a child he knew 
all the harbours and ports in France and Scot- 
land, as well as thofe in his own dominions ; 
how much water they had, and the way to get 
into them, 

We have it on the teftimony of the noble 
Venetian, Sanuto, that Cabot had explained 
to the king the whole fubjeét of the variation 
of the needle, which Guido Gianeti, their 
mutual friend in London, informed Sanuto 
«That Sebaftian Cabot was the firft difcoverer 
of this hid fecret of nature; that he fhowed 
the extent of the variation, and alfo that it was 
different in different places.” 


He licenfes, | 


and examines 
pilots. 


Chart of the 
Rio de la | 
Plata, 
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Gianeti refided near to Cabot, and from him 
and others Sanuto learned that Cabot was held 
in the higheft efteem. 

Sanuto had conftruéted at Venice an inftru- 
ment for meafuring the longitude; hence it 
became a matter of great importance to him 
to afcertain a point of no variation. 

This, after Gianeti had left England, he got 
from Cabot through another friend, who alfo 
tells him he faw “a chart of navigation, exe- 
cuted by hand with the greateft care, and 


_ carefully compared with one made by Cabot 


himfelf, in which the pofition of this meridian 
was feen to be 110 miles weft of Flores, 

Sanuto remarks that he had proofs of the 
accuracy of the report thus made; he refers 
repeatedly to the map, which appears to have 
been fent to him, and adverts to obfervations 
made by Cabot as to the variation of the 
compafs at the Equator. 

Where can all thefe maps, &c. be? For, 
befides thofe which Worthington’s fhade muft 
anfwer for, we have at leaft three copies traced 
—one each to Sanuto, Ortelius, and the Duke 
of Bedford, at Cheynies—to fay nothing of 
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the extract cut by Clement Adams in this 
very year, 1549. Where are they? and echo 
alone anfwers—Where? 

What Cabot’s theory of the variation was 
we are left to conjecture; this we know, that 
his tranfatlantic voyages had led him to the 


{cenes of its moft marked, fudden, and ftriking | 


aberrations. 


It matters not that in our day Sir James | 
Rofs has been able to reach the fpot and indi- — 


cate the exact fite, for the time being, of the 
magnetic pole, which {pot is to the eaft of that 
mentioned by Cabot. 

It is ever ofcillating, has no fixed refting 
point; in the feventeenth century it was con- 
fiderably to the eaft of the meridian of Green- 
wich; in 1660 it was coincident with it, or 
due north and fouth ; in 1818 it had reached 
to 24° 30' weft; and fince then it has been 
flowly diminifhing. 

In an edition of Ptolemy’s ‘‘ Geographia,’ 
publifhed at Rome in 1508, there is a refer- 
ence to the Terra Nova and the Baccalaos, 
Cabot’s names for the new lands, and which 
muft have been taken from his charts; on a 


? 


Cabot’s maps, 


and his obfer- 
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variation of 
the needle, 
loft. 


Change of 
pofition of 
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T50 
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map in this work is a {pot pointed out where 
it ftates “‘ Here the fhips’ compafs lofes its 
property.” 

That Cabot’s explanation to the king was 
more than a mere ftatement of ifolated faéts 
we gather from this: he reprefented the vari- 
ation as differing in different places, as not 
abfolutely regulated by diftance from any par- 
ticular meridian; that he could point to a 
fpot of no variation; and that thofe whom he 
trained as feamen, as Chancellor and Stephen 
Burrough, were particularly attentive to this 
problem, noting it at one time, thrice within 


_a fhort fpace; fo that, if his theory had been 


at variance with facts, his fucceflors would foon 
have found out the error and expofed it. 

But, though Cabot’s fervices were thus dif- 
fufive and varied, his indomitable energy was 
yet to ftrike out a new enterprife, perhaps the 
greateft, at all events the moft fuccefsful, of 
his long and varied efforts. It had long been 
maturing in his mind, and now the time for 
action had come. 

A general ftagnation of trade pervaded 
England, and a liftlefs defpondency brooded 
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over its commerce; fo much fo, that the 
London merchants had an interview with the 
Briftol navigator, who ‘ happened to be in 
London,” and ‘‘after much fearch and con- 
ference together, it was at laft concluded that 
three fhips fhould be prepared and furnifhed 
out for the fearch and difcovery of the northern 
part of the world, to open a way and paflage 
to our men for travel to new and unknown 
regions.” 

(1550.) Letters of incorporation were, on 
the 14th of December, 1551, procured, 
wherein it is declared “that, in confideration 
of his being the chiefeft fetter forth of this 
journey, or voyage, therefore we make, ordain, 
and conftitute him, the faid Sebaftian Cabot, 
to be the firft and prefent governor during his 
natural life, without removal.” 

This was the beginning of the company of 
merchant adventurers, of which our citizen 
was the founder and firft head; the Briftol 
branch was incorporated under a feparate charter 
on December 23, 1552. 

At the very outfet of the fociety, it was to 
encounter a difficulty, which would have ap- 
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palled a man of {mall mental calibre, and led 
him to give it up in defpair. 

The German cities, Antwerp and Ham- 
burgh, held exclufive poffeffion of the trade of 


_ Northern and Central Europe. By gifts or 


bribes they had obtained large conceffions in 
the duties and cuftoms of England. 

They paid much lefs, for inftance, when 
they exported Englifh cloth, than the native 
manufacturer, if he chofe to export, had to 
pay. 

In importing goods at a favoured and lower 
rate for themfelves, they alfo furtively intro- 
duced large quantities, as their own (for a 
confideration), at the low rate of duty. 

Having thus fecured the command of the 
Englith market, as well as the monopoly of the 


| foreign, they fet their own value on goods, 
crufhing the | 
home manu- | 


and actually brought Englifh wool down to 
18d. per ftone; employed no Englifh fhips, 
and with their joint ftocks playing into each 
other's hands, crufhed the Englifh merchants. 
They were called the Stilliard (Steelyard) 
merchants. 

Cabot’s genius rofe to the occafion. He 
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faw no reafon why, thefe impedimemts once | cabotdemurs 
to this ; 


removed, England fhould not become the 
manufactory of the world, and her fhips the 
carriers of its produce. 

The father of free trade, he fet himfelf 
againft this monopoly, and manfully did he 
battle with it. 

By the king’s entries in his private journal 
we fee the deep intereft that Edward felt in a 
matter that fo ferioufly concerned the welfare 
of his fubjects; thefe entries are continued over 
five months, andare often of confiderable length. 

At laft, on February 23, a. pv. 1551, fuc- 
cefs crowned Cabot’s perfevering efforts, and 
a refult fo aufpicious to commerce, as the 
breaking up of the clofe monopoly, and fo 
advantageous to the public revenue was not 
forgotten. 

In March “ Sebaftian Caboto, the great 
feaman, had £200, by way of the King’s 
Majefty’s reward.” 

This huge obftacle removed, the merchant 
adventurers fet to work in earneft to open the 
way and paffage to the northern feas. 

New fhips are ordered to be built, ftrong 
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and well-feafoned planks are felected for the 
purpofe, and, to guard againft the worms, 
‘© Which many times pearceth and eateth 
through the ftrongeft oake,” it is refolved to 
“cover the keel of the fhippe with thinne 
fheets of leade.” 

This was the introduction of fheathing into 
the Britifh marine; the art had been pradtifed 
in Spain, and Cabot, if not the original in- 
ventor, muft be allowed the honour of intro- 
ducing it into England. 

Strype tells us: ‘* This famous expedition 
was fet on foot from Briftowe, where Cabot 
then lived.” 

We are, therefore, juftified in fuppofing 
that the fhips were built on the fpot, under 
his perfonal fupervifion ; and thus we claim 
for the old city the honour of being the firft 
place in the kingdom wherein fo ufeful an in- 
vention was practically applied. 

The adventurers were on the qui vive for 
information relating to the northern lands 
they wifhed to explore, wherever it could be 
found. 

Two Tartareans employed about the king’s 
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{tables were brought out, and an interpreter 
employed to afk them about their country, its 
people, manners, habits, &c. &c., but 


“Story ! God blefs you, they had none to tell, firs. 
* * * * % * * * 
But they’d be glad to drink their honors’ health, in 
A pot of beer, if they would give them fixpence. 
For their own part, they never loved to meddle” 
With fearchings. 


“ Being,” fays the old chronicler, ‘ more 
inclined to tofs pots than to learn the ftates 
and difpofitions of people.” 

Amongft thofe who moft anxioufly fought 
command, was Sir Hugh Willoughby, a moft 
valiant and well-born gentleman, fkilful in 
the fervice of war, and of a tall and com- 
manding stature. 

Eventually he was appointed to the chief 
command. 

In command alfo of one of the fhips, with 
the title of Pilot-major, was Chancellor, a per- 


fonal friend of Cabot’s, who had been brought 


up with Philip Sydney. 
He was a fkilful and intrepid feaman, and 
his remarks on the cuftoms, religious habits, 
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manners, and laws of the countries he vifited, 
prove him to have been poffeffed of great 
fhrewdnefs, quick obfervation, and a_ highly 
cultured underftanding. 

His intimacy with Cabot was clofe and 
reciprocal; one incident in that great man’s 
hiftory, we alone know through him: viz., 
Cabot’s peril in the Arctic fea through a water- 
{pout. 

The failing mafter in Chancellor’s fhip was 
Stephen Burrough, afterwards Chief Pilot of 
England, and of high rank in the navy, 
William Burrows, afterwards Comptroller of 
the Navy, and Arthur Pet, were alfo both in 
the fhip in fome fubordinate capacity. 

Cabot prepared a book of inftructions, which 
was ordered to be publicly read once a week 
on board of each fhip. ‘* To the intent that 
every man may better remember his oath, 
confcience, duty, and charge.” 

Thefe have been juftly regarded as model 
inftruétions, and reflect the higheft luftre on 
his fagacity, good fenfe, and comprehenfive 
knowledge. 

Whilft we can only find room for a few 
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extracts, thefe bits of a great man’s mind 
will fill the reader with regret that all the 
records of his own Herculean labours have 
been loft to the world. 

They are called “ Ordinances, inftructions, 
and advertifements of and for the direction of 
the intended voyage to Cathay, compiled, 
made, and delivered by the right worfhipful 
M. Sebaftian Cabota, Efqr., Governour of the 
Myfterie and Companie of the Merchants 
Adventurers, for the difcoverie of regions, 
dominions, iflands, and places unknowen, the 
gth day of May, in the yere of our Lord God 
1553, and in the 7 yere of the reigne of our 
moft dread fovereigne Lord Edward VI., by 
the grace of God King of England, France, 
and Ireland, defender of the faith, and of the 
Church of England and Ireland, in earth, 
fupreme head.” 

“ oth item. That the merchants and other 
fkilful perfons, in writing, fhall daily write, 
defcribe, and put in memorie the navigation 
of each day and night, with the points and 
obfervations of the lands, tides, elements, 
altitude of the funne, courfe of the moon 


Title of the 
inftru@tions. 


“oth item,” 
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paffing 
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Captains of 
the {hips to 
meet, and 
compare notes 
once a week. 


Names and 
characters of 
the inhabit- 
ants of newly 
difcovered 
lands, The 
production of 
the countries, 
&c., to be 
claffified, and 
taken down 
in writing. 


and ftarres, and the fame fo noted by the 
order of the mafter and pilot of every fhip to 
be put in writing ; the captaine-generall, affem- 
bling the mafters together once every weeke 
(if winde and weather fhall ferve) to conferre 
all the obfervations and notes of the faid fhips, 
to the intent it may appeare, wherein the notes 
do agree and wherein they diffent, and upon 
good debatement, deliberation, and conclufion, 
determined to put the fame into a common 
leger, to remain of record for the company ; 
the like order to be kept in proportioning of 
the cardes, aftrolabes, and other inftruments 
prepared for the voyage, at the charge of the 
companie.” 

“‘97 item. The names of the people of 
every ifland are to be taken in writing, with 
the commodities and incommodities of the 
fame; their natures, qualities, and difpofi- 
tions, the fite of the fame, and what things 
they are moft defirous of, and what com- 
modities they will moft willingly depart 
with, and what metals they have in hils, 
mountains, ftreams, or rivers, in or under 
the earth.” 
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Attention to moral and religious duties is 
ftrictly enjoined. 
‘12 item. That no blafpheming of God, or | swearing, 
deteftable fwearing, be ufed in any fhip, nor ee er 


communication of ribaldrie, filthy tales, or 
ungodly talke, to be fuffered in the company 
of any fhip, neither dicing, tabling, nor other 
divelith games to be frequented, whereby 


enfueth not onely povertie to the players, but — 


alfo ftrife, variance, brauling, fighting, and 


oftentimes murther, to the utter deftruction of 


the parties, and provoking of God’s moft juft 
wrath and f{worde of vengeance. Thefe and 
all fuch like peftilences and contagions of 
vices and finnes to be efchewed, and the 
offenders once monifhed, and not reforming, 
to be punifhed at the difcretion of the captaine 
and mafters as appertaineth.” 

“13 item, That morning and evening 
prayer with other common fervices appointed 
by the King’s Majeftie, and lawes of this 
realme, to be read and faide in every fhip 
daily by the minifter in the admirall, and the 
marchant or fome other perfon learned in 
other fhips; and the Bible or paraphrafes to 


ing, brawling, 
and fighting 
prohibited, 
and to be 
punifhed, 
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Public and 
private prayer 


recommended. 


No violence 
to be ufed to 
the natives, 


but all Chrif- 
tian courtefy 
and gentle- 
ne{s to be 
thewn, 


be read devoutly and Chriftianly to God’s 
honour and for his grace to be obtained, and 
had by humble and hearty prayer of the navi- 
gants accordingly.” 

“93 item. Forafmuch as our people and 
fhippe may appear unto them ftrange and 
wonderous, and theirs alfo to ours, it is to be 
confidered how they may be ufed, learning 
much of their natures and difpofitions by fome 
one fuch perfon as you may firft either allure 
or take to be brought aboard your fhippes, 
and there to learn as you may, without vio- 
lence or force, and no woman to be tempted or 
intreated to incontinence or difhoneftie.” 

“26 item. Every nation and region to be 
confidered advifedly, and not to provoke 
them by any diftance, laughing, contempt, or 
fuch like; but to ufe them with prudent cir- 
cumfpection, with all gentlenefs and courtefie ; 
and not to tarry long in one place until you 
fhall have attained the moft worthy place that 
may be found in fuch fort, as you may returne 
with victuals fufficient profperoufly.” 

In the 32nd item, he refers to the diffi- 
culties experienced from timidity and incre- 
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dulity ; and fpeaks of the “ obftacles which 
had miniftered matter of fufpicion in fome 
heads that this voyage could not fucceed, for 
the extremitie of the North Pole, lacke of 
paflage, and fuch like, which have caufed 
wavering minds and doubtful heads, not only 
to withdraw themfelves from the adventures 
of this voyage, but alfo diffuaded others from 
the fame,” &c. &c. 

“ 33rd item of inftru@ions. No confpi- 
racies, parttakings, factions, falfe tales, untrue 
reports, which be the very feedes and fruits 
of contention, difcord, and confufion by evil 
tongues, to be fuffered, but the fame and all 


other ungodlinefs to be chaftened charitably | 


with brotherly love, and always obedience to 


be ufed and praétifed by all perfons in their | 


degrees, not only for duty and confcience fake 
towards God, under whofe merciful hand 
navigants above all other creatures naturally 
be moft nigh and vicine, but alfo for prudent 
and worldly policy and publick weale, con- 
fidering and always having prefent in your 
minds that you be all one moft loyal king’s 
fubjects, and naturally with daily remembrance 
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Calls to their 
remembrance 
the greatnefs 
of the work, 


| the honour 


to themfelves 
and reward 


| to their 


families, and 
the complete- 
nefs of their 


| equipment, 


and devoutly 
prays for 
their fuccefs, 


Hakluyt, vol. 
i. p, 227- 


of the great importance of the voyage the 
honour, glory, praife, and benefit that depend 
of and upon the fame toward the common wealth 
of this noble realme, the advancement of you 
the travelers therein, your wives and children, 
and {0 to endeavour yourfelves as that you may 
fatisfy the expectation of them who, at their 
great coftes, charges, and expenfes, have fo 
furnifhed you in good fort and plenty of all 
neceffaries as the like was never in any realme 
feen, ufed or known, requifite and needful for 
fuch an exploit, which is moft likely to be 
achieved and brought to good effect, if every 
perfon in his vocation fhall endeavour himfelf 
according to his charge and moft bounden 
duty, praying the living God to give you his 
grace to accomplifh your charge to his glory, 
whofe merciful hand fhall profper your voyage 
and preferve you from all dangers. In wit- 
nefs whereof I, Sebaftian Gabota, Governor 
aforefaid, to thefe prefent ordinances have 
fubfcribed my name and put my feal the day 
and year above written.” 

Thefe inftructions do honour to the man 
who framed them, and prove him to have 
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been a man of fcience, of found practical 
bufinefs habits, and in the higheft fenfe of the 


word a Chriftian gentleman. 


| CHAPTER X. 


The Expedition fails for the north-eaf?s Chancellor's fuc- 
cefss Willoughby’s difaftrous fates other expeditions 
planned; high perfonages under Cabot in the companys 
Chancellor’s wreck and death; Mufcovite Ambaffador 
Saved; his entry into Londons Cabot’s opinion of liars s 
his bufinefs orders to the agents; fuccefsful management 
of the Companys large increafe of trade. Other expe- 
ditions. The old man jubilant, gives large alms to the 
poor that they may pray for the failorss bis pious com- 
mendations of them to God. Dark days under Mary; 
Philip of Spain lands; Cabot lofes half his Penfions 
gets a queftionable partner in his offices antecedents of 
Worthington; Cabot’'s maps and charts; Hakluyt not 
able to geta fight of them ; miffing ever finces are they 
in Spain now? Death-bed; fays he has infallible 
method of difeovering the longitude. Is it the Celeftial ? 
Summary of his life and charader. 


@S=82XHE fquadron was ready on the 


The expedi- 
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tion fails | aoth of May. ‘The greater 
May 20th, | a : 
1553. fhippes are towed down with 


<x \ : aR 
een boats and oars, and the mariners, 


| 
| being all apparelled in watchett, or fkie-color'd a 
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cloth, rowed amaine, and made way with 
diligence.” 

« And being come neare to Greenwich, 
where the Court then lay, prefently, upon the 
newes thereof, the courtiers came running 
out, and the common people flocked together, 
ftanding very thicke upon the fhoare; the 
privie counfel, they lookt out at the windowes 
of the Court, and the reft ranne up to the 
toppes of the towers; the fhippes hereupon 
difcharge their ordinance and fhoot off their 
peaces, after the manner of warre and of the 
fea; infomuch that the tops of the hilles 
founded therewith, the valleys and the waters 
gave an echo, and the mariners, they fhouted 
in fuch fort that the fkie rang againe with the 
noyfe thereof. One ftood in the poope of 
the fhippe, and by his gefture bids farewell to 
his friendes in the beft maner hee coulde. 
Another walkes upon the hatches, another 
climbes the fhroudes, another ftands upon the 
maine yard, and another in the toppe of the 
fhippe. 
(after a fort) in all refpeéts to the beholders. 
But, alas, the good King Edward (in refpect 


To be fhorte, it was a very triumph | 
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King Edward, 
fick and dying, 
takes no part. 


The fhips put 
in at 
Harwich. 


Chancellor’s 
voyage. 


of whom principally all this was prepared), 
hee only by reafon of ficknefs was abfent from 
this fhowe, and not long after the departure 
of thefe fhippes the lamentable and moft for- 
rowful accident of his death followed.” 

They put in at Harwich for final orders, 
and were delayed a while; << yet, at the latte, 
with a good winde, they hoyfted up fayle 
and committed themfelves to the fea, giving 
their laft adieu to their native country, which 
they knew not whether they fhould ever returne 
agayne to fee or not. Many of them looked 
oftentimes backe and could not refraine from 
teares, confidering into what hazards they 


| were to fall, and what uncertainties of the fea 


they were to make tryall of.” Chancellor 
himfelf was moved. ‘His natural and fa- 
therly affection alfo fomewhat troubled him, 
for he left behinde him two little fonnes, 
which were in the cafe of orphans if he f{pedde 
not well.” 

Let us follow his fortunes briefly. After 
a feparation from his conforts in a great ftorm, 
he reached the rendezvous in Norway, and 
waited fome days in vain. Difheartening 
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reprefentations were made to deter him from 
proceeding, but he remained “ fteadfaft and 
immutable in his refolution to do or to die,” 
and fo he held on his courfe into the unfa- 
thomable unknown, 

Rounding the North Cape, he came to “a 
place where was no night at all, but a con- 
tinuall light, and brightneffe of the fun 
fhyning clearlie upon the huge and mightie 
fea; and havyng the benefit of this perpetual 
light for certayne days, at length it pleafed 
God to bring them to a certayne bay, which 
was one hundred miles or thereabouts over, 
whereinto they entered fomewhat farre and 
caft anchor.” 

Landing near Archangel, then only a cattle, 
the influence of Cabot’s injunction as to gen- 
tlenefs was feen, and had a moft happy refult. 

The people at firft, half dead with fear, 
threw themfelves at Chancellor’s feet; ‘ but 
he, in a lovinge forte, did take them up from 
the grounde, and this humanitie did purchafe 
to himfelf great favour through the fpreading 
abroad a report of the ftrange people, who 
were yet fo full of fingular gentleneffe and 
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courtefie, whereupon the natives fupplied them 
with victuals freely.” 

It is not the province of the writer to fol- 
low Chancellor in his fuccefsful overland route 
to Mofcow, where he had a moft cordial re- 
ception, and laid the folid foundations of a 
trade which is carried on to this day. 

It is with the well-won refults we have 
more particularly to deal. But ere we do 
this, let us for a few moments enquire as to 
the fate of the gallant Willoughby. 

After being parted from their confort, 
Chancellor, all trace of him was entirely loft; 
but, though the fea fhall not give up its dead 
till the Archangel’s trump fhall found, the 
icy kingdom does at times unlock its treafure 
houfe and reveal fome dread ftory of the 
paft. 

Long, long afterwards the frozen-up fhips 
were difcovered; of courfe, no living beings 
were there; but the admiral’s journal had 
been kept, and Gabriel Willoughby’s will was 
attefted ee brave Sir Hugh, as late as January 


1554. 
The laft entry defcribed the “ Unknowen 


' 
| 
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and moft wonderful wild beafts affembling in 
fearful numbers about the fhips.” 

And then Oblivion in mercy draws a pall 
over the fcene; but, as one by one falls into 
the arms of death, we feem to fee the King of 
the eternal fnows, the Lord of the vaft un- 
known, as the laft hardy furvivor drops life- 
lefs by the fide of his unburied comrades, 
barring afrefh the gate of his terrible domain, 
whiftling a tempeft dirge amidft the cryftal | 
peaks of his icy mountains, and then burying 
all record of the bold intruders under a mantle 
of fleecy fnow. 

What was the immediate caufe of fo difmal 
a cataftrophe can now be only matter of con- 
jecture ; it could fearcely have been difeafe or 
famine,—fome note would in either cafe have | 
been moft probably made in the journal; the | 
greater probability is, that they fuccumbed to | 
the intenfe cold. Thomfon pathetically laments | 
their fate in the following lines :— | 

“ Miferable they 

Who here, entangled in the gathering ice, 

Take their laft look of the defcending fun ; 


While, full of death, and fierce with tenfold froft, 
The long, long night incumbent o’er their heads, 
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Falls horrible. Such was the Briton’s fate, 
As with firlt prow (what have not Britons dared ?) 
He for the paflage fought, attempted fince, 


So much in vain.” 


Cabot, whilft the expedition was making its 
way towards the north, was not idle. In con- 
junction with Sir George Barnes, the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriff Garrett, who became Lord 
Mayor in 1555, York, Wyndham, and other 
adventurers, he overfees, and, on the 12th of 
Auguft, 1553, defpatches another expedition 
to Guinea, which we are told failed through 
the mifcondué& of Captain Wyndham. 

This voyage, for which the King lent two 
fhips, the ‘ Primrofe,” and the “ Lion,” pin- 
nace, has been by Strype confounded and 
mixed up with the previoufly defcribed expe- 
dition, in which we have feen that two of the 
fhips were totally loft, and the third we fhall 
find was fo afterwards; whereas this fhip, the 
‘¢ Primrofe,” was in exiftence, and was the 
admiral’s fhip in 1557, in which year fhe was 
chofen to carry home to Ruffia the ambaffador 
from that country, fo that fhe could not have 
formed one of this firft expedition. Named 
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in the charter, and numbered amongft the 
adventurers, we have the following lift of 
high officials, comprifing the beft blood and 
higheft rank in the kingdom. ‘‘ Our right 
trufty and well beloved counfellor, William, 
Marquis of Winchefter, Lord High Treafurer” 
(a Paulet, who lived to fee 103 defcendants 
of his own body); ‘ Henry, Earl of Arundel, 
Lord Steward of the Houfehold; John, Earl 
of Bedford, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal ; 
William, Earl of Pembroke” (who this year 
rode into London to his manfion, Baynard 
Caftle, with 300 horfe in his retinue, of which 
100 of them were gentlemen in plain blue 
cloth, with chains of gold and badges of a 
dragon on their fleeves); ‘‘ William Lord 


Howard, of Effingham, the Lord High Ad- | 


miral of England, &c. &c. &c., all of whom 
are incorporated under one Governor” (Se- 
baftian Cabot, as the chiefeft fetter forth of 
the enterprife) “of the faid fellowfhip and 
community of merchants adventurers, for the 
difcovery of lands, territories, ifles, dominions, 
and feigniories, unknowen, and not before 
that late adventure by fea commonly fre- 
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quented ; which, by the fufferance and grace 
of Almighty God, it fhall chaunce them failing 
northwards, north eaftwards, or north-weft- 
wards, to finde and attain, by their faid ad- 
venture,” &c. &c. &c. 

Thefe extenfive fchemes of commerce and 
difcovery were overfhadowed by the domeftic 
broils which foon followed, feparating the noble 
adventurers into virulent oppofing factions. 

Mary’s hufband, Philip of Spain, to ferve 
his own purpofes, managed to embroil this 
country in a war with France, which ftill fur- 
ther deranged the ambitious views of the 
company, fo that their own attempts were re- 
friéted to their firft, or Ruffian fpeculation, to 
which we now return very briefly. 

Chancellor obtained from the Emperor of 
Ruffia a charter to Sebaftian Cabota, Governor, 


| Sir George Barnes, Knight, &zc., Confuls, Sir 
| John Grefham, and others, afliftants, and to 


the “ commonaltie of the aforenamed fellow- 
fhip ” and to their fucceffors for ever, &c. &c., 
containing certain privileges which placed 
their future commercial intercourfe upon the 
moft liberal and fecure footing. 
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On a fubfequent voyage of Chancellor’s the | 


Emperor fent back with him Ofep Nepea 
Gregorowitch, as his orator or ambaflador, 
together with four fhips heavily laden with 
furs, wax, train-oil, and other Ruffian com- 
modities, to the value of upwards of £20,000, 
which belonged partly to the merchants and 
partly to the orator; two of thefe fhips were 
wrecked on the coaft of Norway—one reached 
the Thames in fafety; but the “Edward 
Bonaventure,” Chancellor’s own fhip, was 
driven on the rocks at Pitfligo, in Scotland, 
and the intrepid Grand Pilot (which Chan- 
cellor now by appointment had become), whilft 
trying to fave the ambaffador and feven of his 


attendants in his own boat, perifhed clofe to | 


the land. 


‘©The noble ambaffador being, by God’s | 
prefervation and of fpecial favour, with a fewe | 


others, only withe much difficultie, faved.” 


As foon as the fad tidings reached London, | 


provifion was made for the wants of the fhip- 
wrecked Mufcovite; and on his approach 
to London, on the 27th of February, 1557, 
he was met, twelve miles out of the city, by 
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fourfcore merchants, with chains of gold and 
goodly apparel, with an array of menfervants 
in one uniform livery, upon good horfes and 


| geldings, who conducted him to a merchant’s 
| houfe four miles from London, and fupplying 
him with gold, velvet, filk, and all furniture 


requifite ; he had a riding garment made for 


| him by the next day. 


Then the merchants adventuring for Ruffia, 
to the number of one hundred and forty perfons, 
and fo many or more fervants in one livery, 
conducted him towards the City of London, 
fhowing him by the way the hunting of the 
fox, and many other fuch like fports. The 
Right Honourable Vifcount Montague, a fpe- 
cial meffenger from the Queen, here met and 
embraced him by commandment, and, with 
three hundred knights and gentlemen, accom- 
panied him to London; at the north part of 
which, four notable merchants prefented to 
him a right fair and large gelding, richly 
trapped, together with a foot-cloth of orient 
crimfon velvet, enriched with gold lace, all 
furnifhed in the moft glorious fafhion, the 
prefent gift of the faid merchants. 


Vinee ‘ 
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At Smithfield Bars the Lord Mayor and | at the city 

. : . bounds th 
Aldermen in fearlet received him, and fo pre- | tora Tae 
ceded by the merchants and notable perfon- pone 
ages, and riding between the Lord Mayor | 2nd give him 

welcome. 


and Lord Montague, with a large troop of 
fervants and apprentices following, he was 
conducted to his lodgings in “ Fantchurch- 
ftreet, with greate admiration and plaufi- 
bilitie of the people, running plentifullie on 
all fides, and replenyfhinge all ftreetes in fuch 
fort as no man without difficultie might paffe.” 
Here, in “two chambers richly hanged and 
decked, with an ample rich cupboard of plate,” 
he abode until the 3rd of May, receiving 


many aldermen and the graveft perfonages of | 


the faid company, who provided for his table 


as appertayned to an ambaffador of fuch | 


honour.” 

But the wary old Governor had feen fo- 
reigners before, and in their own homes, and 
he feems very foon to have ‘Scratched the 
fkin and difcovered the Tartar ;” for, writing 
to their agents in Ruffia foon after Ofep’s 
arrival, he fays :— 

«* Wee doe not finde the ambaffadour nowe 
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at the laft fo conformable to reafon as wee 
had thought wee fhoulde. Hee is very mif- 
truftfull and thinketh every man will beguile 
him, ‘Therefore you had neede to take heede 
howe you have to doe with him, or with any 
fuch, and to make your bargains plaine, and 
to fet them downe in writing. For they be 


_ fubtill people, and doe not alwaies fpeake the 


Cabot a lover | 


truth, and thinke other men toe be like them- 
felves; therefore we would have none of them 
to fend any goods in our fhips at any time, 


| nor none to come for paffengers.” 


Riches, honours, and high pofitions, had 
not fpoiled the old Briftol mariner; truth 


| and he had fhaken hands, and were bofom 
| friends now; he doefn’t like a liar, even 


though he reprefent an emperor; ‘‘fo pray 
don’t let any more of that fort come into 
England—the fample is enough—keep out 
the bulk.” 

Meanwhile the trade increafes; in 1557 
four fhips fail for Ruffia—one of them the 
«Primrofe,” carrying the ambaffador, the 
mafter of which fhip, ‘‘ under God, was John 
Buckland,” thefe were all laden with cloths, 
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cottons, and pewter. Seven rope-makers were 
fent out to work up the raw flax and hemp, 
and to teach the trade to the natives, fo that 
when thefe return, “ we may not be deftitute 
of good workmen, for we efteem this a prin- 


cipal commoditie, and that the coun/el of Eng- 


land doth well allowe.” 

Ten young men, as apprentices, went out 
alfo in the fleet, who were to be appointed to 
various offices and places, to keep accounts, 
to buy and fell, or to go as agents to notable 
cities of the country, for obfervation, under- 
ftanding, and knowledge. 

They alfo fent a fkinner “to view and fee 
fuch furs as you fhall cheape or buy,” but 
they inftruct them “that fables, and fuch rich 


furs as they, bee not every man’s money, and 
fo fend but few.” 


Underftanding alfo “that in Permia and | 


Ugory there is great quantity of yewe, which 
is a {pecial commoditie for our realme,” they 
fend out Leonard Brian “to fhewe how it 
fhould be cut down and cloven.” 

The chief return in lading was to be of 
“‘wexe, flaxe, tallow, and trayne oil, and in 


| to feleét yew 


| to choofe the 
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future voyages they were to add cables, ropes, 
and linen yarn.” 

They are alfo to look out for the fteel of 
the Tartars, which is faid to be better than 
the Ruffian, and both of them very plentiful. 

To keep their eye alfo on the copper of 
the country, “either in plates or round cakes, 
for of that alfo there is faid to be great plenty ;” 
and to fend fpecimens of every commodity in 
the country, as famples. 

Efpecially were they to be mindful of this 
in the matter of leather; ‘‘alfo of the herbs, 
earth, or whatfoever the Ruffians dye with, 
and to be fure and fend famples of what they 
get for that purpofe from the Turks and the 
Tartars.” 

They were alfo to note well what Englifh 
goods beft fuited the different parts of the vaft 
country, and to “certify how their weights 
and meafures do anfwer to ours; alfo to fend 
over three roubles in money, that we may try 
the juft value of them.” (This inveftment 
will certainly not break the company.) 

Another letter advifes the buying up of the 
wax by the company, as it is plentiful and 
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Wo 
cheap. ‘A good and fafe article for the | aavites the 
realme, fo that, having it wholly in our hands, aaa oa 


we may ferve our own country and others, 
and fo to pay for it, that it may not be on 
their hands who have it to fell.” 

The wax chandlery in thofe days was one 
of the wealthieft trades in the kingdom. 

One hundred and forty tuns of cafks in 
ftaves were now fent for the oil, and all the 
agents were directed to correfpond regularly 
with head-quarters at Mofcow, and to keep 
the merchant there well pofted up in all 
matters relating to the country, its wants, and 
the trade of their feveral ftations, “that he 
may give us large inftruétions, as well what 
is folde and boughte, as alfo what lading we 
fhall take ; alfo what kind of goods we shall 
fend. 

«For we muft procure to utter good quan- 
tity of wares, efpecially thofe of our own 
realm, although we afford @ good pennyworth, 
to the intent to make other that have traded 
thitherto weary, and fo to bring ourfelves and 
our goods into eftimation, and likewife to 
procure and have the chief commodities of 
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that country in our hands—as waxe, and fuch 
others, that other nations may be ferved by 
us and at our hands.” 
Conetpone: They are alfo inftruéted to write in cypher 
ence to be i D 
in cypher. all letters which they fend overland ; but with 


the fhips they are to fend home one of their 
moft intelligent young men (Arthur Edwards 
is named), ‘to certify us in any doubts, 
whom we will remit to you again in the next 
fhip.” 

Nor is the energy and bufinefs tact, here 
difplayed by the worfhipful and worthy old 
governor, confined to him or to his company. 

The whaling trade to Spitzbergen owes its 
origin to their difcovery, and was foon carried 
on with good refults. 

An impulfe had been given to England 
which quickened its commerce, and refulted 
in expeditions, which were fent in different 
directions in this and the following reign. 

And all this change is due, “ under God,” 
as they ever pioufly fay, to the found advice 
which, in their hour of deepeft depreffion of 
trade, was given to them by the great Briftol 
feaman, and to the wifdom with which he 
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governed the company, as feen in his feveral 
rules and orders. 

His genius, indeed, not only quickened its 
commerce to life, but his paternal care nou- 
rifhed it to its manhood. 

Soon there grew up an extenfive eftablifh- 
ment in Mofcow, for, in 1571, when the Tar- 
tars forced the city and gave all to the flames 
(fave the kremlin into which the Czar had 
retired), many Englifhmen in the fervice of 
the company perifhed. 

In one houfe, it is faid, ‘‘ twenty-five Eng- 
lifhmen perifhed in one beer-cellar, and yet in 
that fame cellar Rafe, his wife, John Brown, 
and John Clarke were preferved, which was 
wonderful.” 

It had happened that on Chancellor’s firft 
vifit to Mofcow he met with an unexpected 
friend in the ‘“‘ Ambaffador from the Kinge of 
Perfia, called the great Sophie,” who was all 
clothed in rich fcarlet, and who {poke to the 
Emperor of our men, of whofe kingdom and 
trade he was not ignorant. 

This interview led to the miffion to Perfia 
of Antony Jenkinfon, and the opening up of 
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a trade with that kingdom, where we are in- 
formed, fays Cabot’s correfpondent, “ that raw 
filke is as plentiful as flax in Ruffia.” 

We get one more, and that a life-like 
fketch, almoft a photograph, of the old man 
jubilant, ere the curtain falls, and fhuts him 
into the Forever. 

Stephen Burroughs, who had been with 
Chancellor, was again defpatched to the north, 
in 1556, in a pinnace called the ‘ Seathrift,” 
and in his journal he gives us a glimpfe of 
the anxious fupervifion of Cabot, and of his 
unwillingnefs to quit them until the very laft 
moment of their failing. 

We catch the genial {mile, marvel at the 
wonderful unbroken fpirit, and note how the 
wife old man gauged and underftood the cha- 
racter of thofe who furrounded him, and knew 
how to leave a lafting impreffion on their 
minds that there would ever be a feeling of 
warm and loving fympathy cherifhed for them, 
though far, far away, by thofe who were com- 
pelled to ftay at home. 

“On the 27th of April, being Monday, 
the Right Worfhipful Sebaftian Caboto came 
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aboord our pinneffe at Gravefend, accompanied 
with divers gentlemen and gentlewomen, who, 
after that they had viewed our pinneffe, and 
tafted of fuch cheere as wee could make them 
aboarde, they went on fhore, giveing to our 
marriners right liberal rewardes. And the 
goode olde gentleman, Mafter Cabota, gave 
to the poore moft liberall almes, wifhing them 
to praye for the good fortune and profperous 
fucceffe of the ‘ Serchthrift,’ our pinneffe. 

«And then, at the fign of the Chriftopher, 
he and his friends banketted, and made me 
and them that were in the companie great 
cheere; and, for very joy that he had to fee 
the towardneffe of our intended difcovery, he 
enter’'d into the dance himfelf, amongft the 
reft of the younge and lufty company ; which 
being ended, hee and his friends departed, 
moft gently commending us to the govern- 
ance of Almighty God.” 

Sixty and one years have rolled away fince 
the date of the firft patent, under which Cabot 
failed and found a new world; and green, 
vigorous, and cheerful is the ripe old age to 
which he has attained. 
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thereto, 


But, alas! Queen Mary did not love thofe 
who had been the friends of her brother. 

Her hufband, Philip of Spain, who threat- 
ened and dunned her into a war with France, 
who withheld the meagre penfion from a 
father who had given to him an empire, came 
to England May 2oth, 1557. 

Sebaftian Cabot had, as we have feen, left 
the fervice of Philip’s father, and refufed to 
return. He was now imparting to others the 
benefit of his fkill and experience, and making 
England the fuccefsful rival of Spain upon the 
ocean. 

Thofe who have ftudied the character of 
that monarch will not think it a ftrange coin- 
cidence that, on the 27th, or juft one week 
after the King’s landing on Englith fhores, 
the great feaman, who had fet his father at 
nought, had, under preffure, to refign his 
office and penfion, granted to him for life by 
King Edward VI. 

Two days afterwards William Worthington 
was affociated with him in the office, to which 
he was reinftated, and he alfo took half the 
old man’s penfion. 


Baa Cabot. 


All that we know seine of this Wor- 
thington is, that he was a defaulter in the days 
of King Edward, who forgave him a confider- 
able amount, of which he faid he had been 
robbed by a runaway fervant. 

This man had now the cuftody of Cabot’s 
“maps, charts, and difcourfes, written with 
his own hand,” by virtue of the office into 
which he had been foifted. 

Such documents would be fecured by Philip 


at any price. He had put Worthington into | 
Well, the reader may | 


the office, and 
draw his own conclufion. 

We fhould.be glad if Spain, rejoicing in 
her newly-found liberty, would let us look at 
them if fhe can. We accufe no one, but we 
have a deep fufpicion that they may yet be 
found amongft her archives. 

Hakluyt, to whofe tafte and refearch our 
naval hiftory owes fo much, though now and 
then, as in Cabot’s cafe, he took liberties 
with the text, and, as he thought, corrected 
paflages where he deemed the original, from 
which he tranflated, was wrong, erring only 
in his judgment. Hakluyt, twenty years after 
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Cabot’s death, ere he himfelf was made a pre- 
bendary of Briftol, tried often, he tells us, 
to get a fight of this precious collection of 
Cabot’s, and met with repeated and peremp- 
tory refufals from Worthington, for which 
there appears to have been no adequate mo- 
tive. And hence, in the preface to his great 
and valuable work, Hakluyt fays that ‘the 
office of pilot-major was, not long after 
Cabot’s death, to the great hindrance of the 
commonwealth, miferably turned to other pri- 
vate ufes.” 

Henceforth we lofe fight of the good old 
man. ‘“‘Ingratitude, more ftrong than traitor’s 
arms, quite vanquifhed him; then burft his 
mighty heart.” 

His faithful and attached friend, Richard 
Eden, juft beckons us to fee him die. 

It is with fomething like awe we gather 
round the bed and find “the ruling paffion 
ftrong in death.” As the fpirit ftruggles 
with the clay,” “he fpeaks flightily about a 
Divine revelation to him of a new and infal- 
lible method of finding the longitude, which 
he could not difclofe to any mortal.” 
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Perchance Eden underftood him not, and 
the dying man was thinking of Him “who, 
as far as the eaft is from the weft, hath fo far 
removed our tranfgreffions from us.” In the 
infinite ocean of the love of his Saviour he 
found no variation, but a folid data, from which 
neither length, or breadth, or depth, or height 
could feparate him; which, paffling all human 
underftanding, was partially revealed in the 
glimpfe which his dying eye caught of the 
Spirit World, beyond the river, and fo, joyoufly 
and truftfully, like a child in his old age, he 
fank to his reft. 

At even-tide it was light. 

The date of his death, like that of his birth, 
is unknown, and we can only infer that it was 
in or near London, from the fact that Eden, 
who lived there, was prefent. 

Even where his afhes lie is a myftery ; and 
he who gave to England a continent, and to 
Spain an empire, lies in fome unknown tomb. 

He created our navy and made it into a 
profeffion, in which, at firft, landfmen and 
commanders of eminence on fhore—like Sir 
Hugh Willoughby—were promoted to high 
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ftation. But it was foon feen to be, not only 
highly defirable, but abfolutely neceflary that 
feamen fhould, from boyhood, be trained for 
future command on the deep, and that every 
commander of a fhip fhould be a thorough 
failor. 

Campbell terms him the author of our 
maritime ftrength; and it is impoffible for 
even the moft curfory reader of thefe pages to 
be blind to the immenfe fervices which he 
rendered to this nation, whofe power and 
pofition in the world have been won by her 
commerce and her fhips. 

This man, who furveyed and depicted three 
thoufand miles of a coaft which he had dif 
covered ; who gave to Britain, not only the 
continent, but the untold riches of the deep, 
in the fifheries of Newfoundland, and the 
whale fifhery of the Arétic Sea; who broke 
up a monopoly that, vampire-like, was fucking 
out England’s infant ftrength, and unlocked 
for her the treafures of the world, faying, “Go, 
win and then wear them ;” who is never re- 
ported to have ftruck an agereflive blow; who 
made enemies into friends, and whofe friends 
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were ever warmly attached to him; who, by 
his uprightnefs and fair dealing, raifed Eng- 
land’s name high among the nations, placed 
her credit on a folid foundation, and made her 
citizens refpected ; who was the father of free 
trade, and gave us the carrying trade of the 
world: this man has not a ftatue in the city 
that gave him birth, or in the metropolis of 
the country he fo greatly enriched, or a name 
on the land hedifcovered. Emphatically, the 
moft fcientific feaman of his own or, perhaps, 
many fubfequent ages—one of the gentleft, 
braveft, beft of men—his actions have been 
mifreprefented, his difcoveries denied, his 
deeds afcribed to others, and calumny has 
flung its filth on his memory. 

We have ftriven to clear away the mifre- 
prefentations with which ignorance, prejudice, 
and malignity have overlaid his life and ac- 
tions, and to bring out the man from the 
fhroud in which oblivion had partially en- 
wrapped him. 

To us it has been indeed a labour of love; 
for, like fome glorious antique in an acropolis 
of weeds, he grew in beauty as we lifted off, 
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toclear his | One after another, the afperfions which had 
chara@> | been caft upon him, until, as the laft ftain was 


his fair fame. 


removed, and our loving work was done, as 
he ftood before us in the majefty of his true 
manhood, we were amazed that fuch a man 
fhould have remained fo little known, and our 
only forrow in connection with our work was 
this—that the tafk of exhuming his reputation 
had not fallen into abler and more efficient 
hands. 
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worse on Sunday or any other afternoon, than fall back upon the * Silent 
Hour’ and the golden words of Jeremy Taylor and Massillon. All who 
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ESSAYS ON ENGLISH WRITERS, for the Self-improve- 
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* The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble ambition to 
win the young to the pure and noble study of our glorious English literature. 
The book is too good intrinsically not to command a wide and increasing 
circulation, and its style is so pleasant and lively that it will find many 
readers among the educated classes, as well as among self-helpers. To all 
(both men and women) who have neglected to read and study their native 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By J. Hain Friswell. 
Second Edition. 


“ The old project of a window in the bosom to render the soul of man 
visible, is what every honest fellow has a manifold reason to wish 
for.’—Pope’s Letters, Dec. 12, 1718. 

“ The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd views 
of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot 
Fea to be amused. Written with remarkable power and effect. * Other 
‘People's Windows? is distinguished by original and keen observation of 
life, aswell as by lively and versatile power of narration.” —Morning Post. 
“We have not read « cleverer or more entertaining book for a long time.” 
Observer. “ Some of the little stories are very graceful and tender, but 
Mr. Frisweil’s style is always bright and pleasant, and‘ Other People’s 
Windows’ is just the book to lie upon the drawing-room table, and be read 
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of the early literature it embodies. By the Hon. George P. 
iy Marsh, U. 8, Minister at Turin, Author of “ Lectures on the 
English Language.” 8yo. cloth extra, 16s. 


Lectures on the English Language; forming the Introductory 
Series to the foregoing Work. By the same Author. 8yo. Cloth, 16s. 
This is the only author’s edition. 


Man and Nature; or, Physical Geography as Modified by Human 
Action, By George P. Marsh, Author of “ Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage,” &c. 8yvo, cloth, 14s. 


“Mr. Marsh, well known as the author of two of the most scholarly 
works yet published on the English language, sets himself in excellent 
spirit, and with immense learning, to indicate the character, and, approzi- 
mately, the extent o the changes produced by human action in the physwal 
condition of thé globe we inhabit. The whole of Mr. Marsh's book is an 
eloquent showing of the duty of care in the establishment of harmony 
between man's life and the forces of nature, so as to bring to their highest 
points the fertility of the soul, the vigour of the animal Me and the salubrity 
of the climate, on which we have to depend for the physical wel -being of 
mankind,’—¥.xaminer, 


Her Majesty’s Mails: a History of the Post Office, and an 
Industrial Account of its Present Condition. By Wm. Lewins, of the 
General Post Office. 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged, with a Photo- 
graphic Portrait of Sir Rowland Hill. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


A History of Banks for Savings ; including a full account of the 
origin and progress of Mr. Gladstone’s recent prudential measures. By 
William Lewins, Author of “ Her Majesty’s Mails.” 8yo. cloth. 12s. 


The English Catalogue of Books: giving the date of publication 
of every book published from 1835 to 1868, in addition to the title, size, 
price, and publisher, in one alphabet. An entirely new work, combining 
the Copyrights of the London Catalogue” and the “ British Catalogue.” 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s. 


*,* The Annual Catalogue of Books published during 1868 with Index 
of Subjects. 8vo. 5s. 


Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last ‘lwenty Years—1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 
references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, publisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also given—A, containing full lists 
of all Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscéllanies—and B, a List of 
Literary Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. One vol. royal 
8vo. Morocco, 1/. 6s. 


*,* Volume II. from 1857 in Preparation. 


Outlines of Moral Philosophy. By Dugald Stewart, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, with Memoir, &c. 
Ry James MeCosh, LL.D. New Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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A Dictionary of Photography, on the Basis of Sutton’s Dictionary. 
Rewritten by Professor Dawson, of King’s College, Editor of the * Journal 
of Photography;” and Thomas Sutton, B.A,, Editor “ Photograph 

_ Notes.” 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. Worcester’s New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris~ 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson’s Dictionary. 4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. 
price 31s, 6d. well bound, 


“ The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness,—with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester’s is the 
soberer and safer book,and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon.”—Athenaum, 


The Publishers’ Circular, and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature; giving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the lst and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8s. per annum, 


A Handbook to the Charities of London. By Sampson Low, 
Jun. Comprising an Account of upwards of 800 Institutions chiefly in 


London and its Vicinity. A Guide to the Benevolent and to the Unfor- 
tunate, Cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Prince Albert’s Golden Precepts. Second Edition, with Photo- 
raph. A Memorial of the Prince Consort; comprising Maxims and 
ixtracts from Addresses of His late Royal Highness. Many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 
16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 


Our Little Ones in Heaven: Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
leeted from the Writings of favourite Authors; with Frontispiece after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Feap. 8vo. cloth extra, Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
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HE Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, in- 
\ cluding his Romantic Adventures in the back woods of 
America, Correspondence with celebrated Europeans, &c. 
Edited, from materials supplied by his widow, by Nobert Bu- 
chanan, 8vo. With portraits, price 15s. 


“ A readable book, with many interesting and some thrilling pages in 
it.’—Athenaum, “* from first to last, the iography teems with interesting 
adventures, with amusing or perilous mecidents, with curious gossip, with 
picturesque description,”—Daily News. “ But, as we have said, Audubon 
could write as well as draw ; and while his portfolio was a cause of wonder 
to even such men as Cuvier, Wilson, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, his diary 
contained a number of spirited sketches of the places he had visited, which 
cannot fail to interest and even to delight the reader.”’—Kixaminer. 
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Leopold the First, King of the Belgians; from unpublished 
documents, by Theodore Juste. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. 


“ A readable biography of the wise and good King Leopold is certain to 
be read % ngland.”—Daily News. “ A more important contribution to 
historical literature has not for a long while been furnished.’—Bell’s 
Messenger. “ Of great value to the future historian, and will interest 
politicians even now.’—Spectator. “ The subject is of interest, and the 
story is narrated without excess of enthusiasm or depreciation. The trans- 
lation by Mr. Black is executed with correctness, yet not without a grace- 
Sul ease. This end is not often attained in translations so nearly verbal as 
this; the book itself deserves to become popular in England.” —Atheneum. 


Fredrika Bremer’s Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works. 
Edited by her sister, Charlotte Bremer; translated from the Swedish 
by Fred. Milow. Post 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 


The Rise and Fall of the Emperor Maximilian: an Authentic 
History of the Mexican Empire, 1861-7. Together with the Imperial 
Correspondence. With Portrait, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


‘Madame Recamier, Memoirs and Correspondence of. Trans- 
lated from the French and edited by J. M. Luyster. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clongh, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 2/. 10s. 


Social Life of the Chinese: a Daguerreotype of Daily Life in 
China, Condensed from the Work of the Rey. J. Doolittle, by the Rey. 
Paxton Hood. With above 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


The Open Polar Sea: a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
towards the North Pole. By Dr, Isaac I. Hayes. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 
Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of general interest in its Com- 
mercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D 
New Edition. With Charts. Post 8vo. cloth extra. 


Captain Hall’s Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodeuts. With 
a Map. Price 7s. 6d. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever pushed. 


Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. Author of Lyra Britannica.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Black Country and its Green Border Land; or, Expedi- 
tions and Explorations round Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c. By 
Elihu Burritt. Second and cheaper edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


A Walk from London to John O’Groats, and from London to 
the Land's End and Back. With Notesby the Way. By Elihu Burritt. 
Two vols. price 6s. each, with Illustrations. 
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The Voyage Alone; a Sail in the “ Yawl, Rob Roy.” By John 
M‘Gregor. With Illustrations. Price 5s. 


+ 


Also, uniform, by the same Author, with Maps and rumerous Ilus- 
trations, price 5s. each. 


A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, on Rivers and Lakes of 
Kurope. Fifth edition. 


The Rob Roy on the Baltic. A Canoe Voyage in Norway, Sweden, &c. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ILD Life under the Equator. By Paul Du Chaillu, 
: Author of “ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa.” With 40 

pe Original Ilustrations, price 6s. 
A 


« M. du Chailli’s name will be a sufficient guarantee for the interest of 
Wild Life under the Equator, which he has narrated for young people in 
a very readable volume.”—Times. “ M. Du Chaillu proves a good writer 
Sor the young, and he has skilfully utilized his experience for their benefit.” 
—Economist. “ The author possesses an immense advantage over other 
writers of Adventures for boys, and this is secure for a popular run: it 
is at once light. racy, and attractive’'—Illustrated Times, 


Also by the same Author, uniform. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country, 36 Illustrations. Price 6s. 


« Tt would be hard to find a more interesting book for boys than this.”— 
Times. “ Young people will obtain from it a very considerable amount 
of information touching the manners and customs, ways and means of 
Africans, and of course great amusement in the accounts of the Gorilla. 
The book ts really a meritorious work, and is elegantly got up.’—Atheneum, 


Cast Away in the Cold. An Old Man’s Story of a Young Man’s 


Adventures. By the Author of * The Open Polar Sea,” With Ilus- 
trations. Small 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s, 


“ The result is delightful. A story of adventure of the most telling 
local colour and detail, the most exciting danger, and ending with the most 
natural and effective escape. There is an air of veracity and reality 
about the tale which Capt. Hayes could scarcely help giving to an Arctic 
adventure of any kind. There is great vivacity and picturesqueness in 
the style, the illustrations are admirable, and there is a novelty in the 
‘dénouement’* which greatly enhances the pleasure with which we lay the 
book down. This story of the two Arctic Crusoes will long remain one of 
the most powerful of children’s stories, as it assuredly deserves to be one 
of the most popular.’ —Spectator. 


The Silver Skates; a Story of Holland Life. By Mrs. M. A. 
Dodge. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. Illustrated, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Voyage of the Constance; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary Gillies. With 8 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Feap, 3s. 6d., 
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Life amongst the North and South American Indians. By 
George Catlin. And Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. With numerons Illustrations by the 
Author. ‘2 vols. small post 8vo. 5s. each, cloth extra. 

“ An admirable book, full of useful information, wrapt up in stories 
peculiarly adapted to rouse the imagination and stimulate the curiosity of 
boys and girls. To compare a book with * Robinson Crusoe,’ and to say 
that it sustains such comparison, is to give it high praise indeed.”— 
Athenzum. 


Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutors; a Story of that Good Old 
Time—Our School Days at the Cape. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 

* One of the best books of the kind that the season has given us. This 
little book is to be commended warmly.”—Ilustrated ‘Vimes. 


The Boy’s Own Book of Boats. A Description of every Craft 
that sails upon the waters; and how to Make, Rig, and Sail Model 
Boats, by W. H. G. Kingston, with numerous Illustrations by E. Weedon. 
Second edition, enlarged. Feap. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

“ This well-written, well-wrought book.” —Atheneum., 


Also by the same Author, 
Ernest Bracebridge; or, Boy’s Own Book of Sports. 3s. 6d. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane. 5s. 
The Cruise of the Frolic. 5s. 
Jack Buntline: the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s. 


The Autobiography of a Small Boy. By the Author of “ School 
Days at Saxonhurst.” Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Nearly ready. 


Also now ready. 


Alwyn Morton, his School and his Schoolfellows. 5s. 
Stanton Grange; or, Life at a Tutor’s. By the Rey. C. J. Atkinson. 5s. 


Phenomena and Laws of Heat: a Volume of Marvels of Science. 
By Achille Cazin. Translated and Edited by Elihu Rich, With 
numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8yo. price ds. 


Also, uniform, same price. 


Marvels of Optics. By F. Marion. Edited and Translated by C. W. 
Quin. With 70 Illustrations. 5s. 


Marvels of Thunder and Lightning. By De Fonvielle. Edited by Dr. 
Phipson. Full of Illustrations. 5s. 


Stories of the Great Prairie. From the Novels of J. F. Cooper. 
Illustrated, Brice 5s, 


Also, uniform, same price. 


Stories of the Woods, from the Adventures of Leather-Stocking. 
Stories of the Sea, from Cooper’s Naval Novels. 

The Voyage of the Constance. By Mary Gillies. 3s. 6d. 

The Swiss Family Robinson, and Sequel. In 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

The Story Without an End. Translated by Sarah Austin. 2s. 6d. 
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Under the Waves; or the Hermit Crab in Society. By Annie 
E. Ridley. Impl. 16mo, cloth extra, with coloured illustration. Cloth, 
4s.; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. Co 


Also beautifully Illustrated :— 


Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue. Coloured, 5s. 
Snow-Flakes, and what they told the Children. Coloured, ds. 
Child’s Book of the Sagacity of Animals. 5s.; or coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Child’s Pieture Fable Book. 5s.; or coloured, 7s. 6d. 

Child’s Treasury of Story Books, 5s.; or coloured, 7s. 6d. 

The Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures. 5s.; or coloured, 9s. 


Adventures on the Great Hunting-Grounds of the World. From 
the Frence of Victor Meunier. With additional matter, including the 
Duke of Hdinburgh’s Hlephant Hunt, &e. With 22 Engravings, 
price 5s. 


“The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
strong. They will find here plenty to amuse them and much to instruct 
them. besides.” —Times. 


Also, lately published, 


One Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe. By John Macgregor, M.A. 5s. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic. By the same Author, 5s. 

Sailing Alone; or, 1,500 Miles Voyage in the Yawl Rob Roy. By the 
same Author. 5s, 

Golden Hair; a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 5s. 


Black Panther; a Boy’s Adventures amongst the Red Skins. By the 
same Author. 5s. 


Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family of England. Collected, 
arranged, and edited, for the more especial use of Colonial Readers, by 
J. George Hodgins, LL.B, F.R.G.S., Deputy-Superintendent of Kduca- 
tion for the Province of Ontario, With Illustrations. Price 5s. 


Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c, Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s, 6d. e 


Child’s Play. Mlustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
K. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes’ process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. New edition, with India paper tints, royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 7s, 6d. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Guinea. 


Little Gerty ; or, the First Prayer, selected and abridged from 
“The Lamplighter.” By a Lady. Price 6d. Particularly adapted 
for a Sunday School Gift Book. 


Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 
Myrtle. With Edward Wehnert’s Pictures. 2 vols, each 5s. 
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@BELLES | FICTION, &c. 


HE LOG OF MY LEISURE HOURS: a Story of 
2 Real Life. By an Old Sailor. 3 yols, post 8vo. 24s. 
“Tf people do not read* The Log’ it will have failed as 
regards them; but it is a success in every sense of the word as 
regards its author. It deserves to succeed.”—Morning Post. 


David Gray; and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. By Robert 


Buchanan. In one yol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


The Book of the Sonnet; being Selections, with an Essay on 
Sonnets and Sonneteers. By the late Leigh Hunt. Edited, from the 
original MS, with Additions, by S. Adams Lee. 2 vols. price 18s. 

“ Reading a book of this sort should make us feel proud of owr language 
and of our literature, and ta also of that cultiwated common nature 
which can raise so many noble thoughts and images out of this hard, sullen 
world into a thousand enduring forms of beauty. The * Book of the Son- 
net’ should be a classic, and the professor as well as the student of English 
will find it a work of deep interest and completeness.”—London Reyiew. 


Lyra Sacra Americana: Gems of American Poetry, selected 
with Notes and Biographical Sketches by C. D, Cleveland, D.D., Author 
of the * Milton Concordance.” 18mo., cloth, gilt edges. Price 4s. 6d. 


Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from modern Authors, 
by permission. Small post 8vo. 6s.; gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


English and Scotch Ballads, &c. An extensive Collection. 
With Notices of the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J, 
Child. 8 vols. feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, LL.D. Popular Edition, ls. Illustrated Edition, choicely 
printed, cloth extra, 6s. . 


The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Author of ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.” Cheap Edition, 
feap. 3s. 6d.* 


Bee-keeping. By “'The Times” Bee-master. Small post 8vo. 
numerous illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

“ Our friend the Bee-master has the knack of exposition, and knows how 

to tell a story well; over and above which, he tells a story so that thousands 

can take a practical, and not merely a speculative interest in it.” —Times. 


Queer Little People. By the Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Feap. ls. Also by the same Author. 
The Little Foxes that Spoil the Grapes, 1s. 
House and Home Papers, 1s. f 
The Pearl of Orr’s Island, Illustrated by Gilbert, 5s. 
The Minister’s Wooing. Illustrated by Phiz, ds. 
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By Louisa M. Alcott. With Ill tions, 16mo, cloth 3s, 6d. 

“A bright, cheerful, healthy story—with a tinge of thoughtful gravity 
about it which reminds one of John Bunyan, Meg going to Vanity Fair 
is a chapter written with great cleverness and a pleasant humour." — 
Guardian, 


The Story of Four Little W it Meg, Joe, Beth, and Amy. 


Also, Entertaining Stories for Young Ladies, 3s. eden, cloth, gilt edges. 


Helen Felton’s Question: a Book for Girls. By Agnes Wylde. 

Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, By Mrs. D.'l. Whitney. Seventh thousand. 
The Gayworthys. By the same Author. ‘Lhird Edition. 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. By the same Author, 

The Masque at Ludlow. By the Author of * Mary Powell.” 

Miss Biddy Frobisher: 2 Salt Water Story. By the same Author. 
Selvaggio; a Story of Italy. By the same Author. New Kdition. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. By anew Author. New Edition 
The Shady Side and the Sunny Side. Two Tales of New England. 


Marian; or, the Light of Some One’s Home. By Maud Jeanne 
Franc. Small post 8vo., ds. 
Also, by the same Author. ‘ 
Emily’s Choice: an Australian Tale. 5s. 
Vermont Vale: or, Home Pictures in Australia. 5s. 


Tauchnitz’s English Editions of German Authors. Each volume 
cloth flexible, 2s.; or sewed, ls, 6d. ‘The following are now ready :— 


On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. 3 vols. 

. In the Year 713. By Fritz Reuter, 1 vol. 

. Faust. By Goethe. 1 vol. 

. Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqué. 1 vol. 

L’Arrabiata. By Paul Heyse. 1 vol. 

. The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. 1 vol. 
. Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. 

. Hacklander’s Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 


SAGs 


Low’s Copyright Cheap Editions of American Authors. A 
thoroughly good and cheap series of editions, which, whilst combining 
every advantage that can be secured by the best workmanship at the 
lowest possible rate, will possess an additional claim on the reading 
public by providing for the remuneration of the American author and 
the legal protection of the English publisher. Ready :— 


1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of “ The Lamplighter.” 
2. The Guardian Angel. By ‘** The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
8. The Minister’s Wooing. By the Author of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


To be followed by a New Volume on the first of every alternate month. 
ach complete in itself, printed from new type, with Initial Letters aud Orna- 
ments, and published at the low price of 1s. 6d. stiff cover, or 2s. cloth. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET. 
English, American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers. 


Chiswick Press:—Whittingham and Wilkins, Tooks Court, Chancery Lone: 
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